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915 DWELLING LOSS 
MORE THAN $24,654,179 


National Board Issues Book Discussing 





Fires, Offering New Construction 


Code 


REMEDY 


GIVES FOR FIRES 


Dificulty of Fire Departments in 
Reaching Houses Are Reason for 
High Ratio 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued a book, bearing the 
caption “Dwelling Houses,” containing 
meny facts about dwelling house fires, 
aud giving a carefully prepared code of 
suggestions for construction and fire 
protection to safeguard homes and 
lives against the ravages of fire. The 
principal idea in the preparation of the 
pamphlet has been to indicate so plain- 
ly the structural features necessary to 
make any house reasonably fire-resist- 
ive that even a layman can understand 
tiem. It is hoped that home builders 
nay be sufficiently impressed with the 
kgie of the requirements to adopt 
them voluntarily. Criticisms on the 
beok have been asked, all correspond- 
ence to be addressed to Ira H. Wool- 
sen, consulting engineer of the Nation- 
al Board. 

C.G. Smith, Chairman of Committee 

The book was prepared by a special 
committee, of which C. G. Smith is 
chairman; other members being J. H. 
Brewster, Charles E. Dox, George W. 
Pirchell, George B. Edwards, Gustavus 
Remak, Jr., J. F. Hastings and A. M. 
Thorburn. 

The total fire loss from all causes on 
lvellings in thirty-eight States (New 
York not included) for the year 1915 
Was $24,654,179, of which brick dwell- 
Ings and contents contributed $2,343,656. 

Statistics are given showing how the 
Ineses are apportioned by States. IIli- 
lois furnished the largest State loss. 
The statistics were furnished by the 
New Actuarial Bureau of the National 
Board, 

In discussing the reasons why dwell- 
ings burn freely, and the remedy, the 
‘ational Board’s committee says: 

Why Dwellings Burn 

can ennettion of dwellings which 
vhleh Ages _ . total loss, or 
anes a ui ding and contents 

, is very high. The reasons are 

Vain, Pir ‘st, in cities such buildings 
tre usually located in outer areas more 
— ng from fire fighting appa- 
city ein are situated outside of 
develo aa = in villages or suburban 
Nenaee ~— where fire protection ap- 
Then Cece meagre and_ unreliable. 
ones “a are vast numbers scattered 

1€ country which are entirely 
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“ Ghe largest fire insurance company in America’ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States In surance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 














SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 


transacted business solely under its own corporate 

name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, bul 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided re pre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. ‘The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companics. 
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INSURANCE AS A CAREER 
FOR COLLEGE MEN 


William S. Ashbrook, President Life & 
Talks to Students at 


Harvard 


15e. per Copy 


Trust, 


LONGEVITY OF 


AGENTS 


Man His Own Master—Opportunities 
to Know Life at Its 
Best 





“The Dignity and Influence of the 
Successful Agent and Life Insurance 
As a Career for College Men,” was the 
title of an address made before students 
of Harvard University by William S. 
Ashbrook, Agency Secretary of the 
Provident Life & Trust Co., a few days 
ago. That Mr. Ashbrook treated this 
subject in a masterly fashion will be 
acknowledged by everyone who reads 
this address He said: 

If there exists today a prejudice in 
any mind against life insurance agents, 
that prejudice will inevitably be found 
in each concrete case to rest upon an 
incomplete knowledge of what the 
agents have accomplished. Granted 
that the agents of the earlier days were 
sometimes ignorant, were there not at 
the same time many ill-instructed at 
terneys, and ill-instruected doctors, and 
ill-instructed architects? In fact that 
time of great expansion which followed 
the Civil War was a time of notable 
crudity in many walks of life I can 
just remember the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876, which was in the nature of 
a great awakening in the matter of 
taste, and yet, now, forty years later, 
the Centennial period is looked down 
upon as a period of inconceivable cru 
dity. What I am trying to bring out 
is the fact that in the earlier period 
the crudities which beset life insurance 
were not so much intrinsic crudities, as 
crudities arising from environment. 


Changed Manner of Selling 

The manner of selling life insurance 
has changed since that time, just as the 
manner of painting pictures has 
changed, just as the style of architec 
ture has changed. 

I would be guilty of a grave injustice 
if I did not emphasize the fact that 
from the very beginning of the business 
there were drawn into it men, who, on 
th« seore of ability and refinement, and 
Icfty ideals, would have done honor to 
any profession. It is, in fact, to the 
giants of those days who loved their 
profession and who not only adorned it 
with their own high qualities, but were 
luboring unselfishly to bar from it all 
that was detrimental, that the advance- 
ment and progress in this respect has 
c)yme with such splendid rapidity. Nor 
d I mean to give the impression that 
such men were rare. They were not. 
Some of these pioneers were of com- 
manding ability and others in great 
numbers of lesser ability, but each in 
his sphere, was devoting himself to the 
betterment of his chosen profession, 
just in the same spirit in which your 
own Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, felt 
that the prevalence of puerperal fever 
was a disgrace to the profession of 
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medicine and did not rest until he had 
converted the last doubter to its con- 
tagious character. 


An Agent Active at 84 


I have in mind a certain agent who is 
still active in the business at the age 
o: eighty-four, after thirty-five years 
continuous = service. I mention him 
here, because he is not a commanding 
figure, simply an average agent. He 
lives in a country town, which has 
since become the suburb of a large city. 
It is no exaggeration to say that that 
town is a better town because he has 
lived in it. He is regarded very much 
as an old pastor might be regarded, 
who for a long period had christened 
its babies, married its young people and 
buried its dead, or as an old lawyer 
whose good counsel had been proved 
in drawing its wills and conserving its 
estates, or as a family doctor, who has 
cured its bodily ailments for a genera- 
tion. It is practically impossible for 
my old friend to appear upon the street 
without some kindly greeting from a 
beneficiary under a policy of life insur- 
which he has placed. He passes 
a little cottage where a big family of 
children have lived a beautiful home 
life by reason of his having persuaded 
the father to give them before he died 
the protection of a policy of life insur- 
ance. He is greeted cheerily by a suc- 
cessful doctor or lawyer who owes his 
technical education to the proceeds of 
a policy, or by a widow whom he has 
saved from a life of drudgery by insur- 
ing her husband, or by an elderly pair 
who are living comfortably on the pro- 
ceeds of an endowment policy after all 
their other savings had been engulfed. 
Gentlemen, this is not a fanciful pic- 
ture. This old gentleman sees about 
him the fruits of his own handiwork. 
He has entered into a heritage of es- 
teem which any man might envy. 
He has not written his name in 


ance 


the 
sand. He has the comforting knowledge 
which sweetens each day of his declin- 
ing life that his work has been a good 
work, and that his part in it has not 
been forgotten. I leave with you this 
picture. 


Universal Belief in Theory of Life 
Insurance 


The man who does not theoretically, 
at least, believe in the necessity of life 
irsurance is now almost as rare as‘the 
man who does not believe in the law of 
gravitation. Why then is it necessary 
tu have agents / 


With the development of the business 
the function of the agent is rapidly be- 
coming distinguished as’ two-fold. In 
the first place to bring a man to a real- 
ization of his need for insurance, and 
secondly to give him conscientious ad- 
vice as to the form of policy which 
will enable him to provide for this need. 
it has been the dream of certain enthu- 
siasts that there ought to be no agents, 
but that the ideal man ought to walk 
into an ideal office of his own volition, 
and buy ideal insurance over an ideal 
ccunter. I do not quarrel with that 
conception, provided due stress is laid 
upon the word ideal. We hear to-day 
a good deal about preventive medicine, 
which is a noble thought, but we are 
not yet quite ready to abandon our 
courses in pathology and surgery. We 
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vive God speed to every effort to pre- 
vent disease, but we are not yet ready 
to shut up our hospitals. So in the 
sume way the agent who is to-day en- 
tering upon the business of life insur- 
ance, and is embarking upon it with 
the highest professional ideals, spares 
no effort to acquaint the public with 
the necessity for life insurance, while 
at the same time he is giving expert 
advice as to how the policy should be 
framed, which will protect the wife and 
bebies of his client. If the time shall 
ever come when each individual shall 
feel as crying a need for life insurance 
as he does for food for his stomach 
and clothes for his back, and when the 
current shall be reversed and the tide 
of applicants shall be seeking out the 
places where insurance may be had, 
then there will still be as much place 
for the conscientious agent with a high 
enthusiasm for his calling in showing 
each applicant how his need may be 
met exactly, as there will be for the 
preventive physician, who will advise 
his clients how they may avoid disease, 

The idea of insurance over the coun- 
ter is not a new one. The enthusiasm 
of its advocates reminds one of the 
story of the Jew baiter who gave as an 
excuse for his violence on a certain oc- 
e.sion that he had only heard the night 
before that the Jews had crucified our 
Lord. Had these advocates acquainted 
themselves with the history of life in- 
surance, they would have seen clearly 
that the agency system had adapted 
itself to the needs of the community 
and that the service which it now ren- 
ders jis not merely a service of solicita- 
tion, but a service of recommendation 
aud advice as to the details of making 
the policy fit the need of the insured. 
They would also see that with any 
growth of demand, the advice function 
of the agent would correspondingly 
grow in importance. The function of 
the agent, in other words, is to get his 
client the right form of policy, whether 
that function begins before or after the 
insured has felt the need for insurance. 
I have alluded to this subject, not that 
it seems to me of any immediate rele- 
vance, but merely so that IT could make 
it clear to any one embarking upon the 
profession of life insurance, that the 
likelihood of any revolutionary change 
in the agency system is no greater, for 
instance, than that to be looked for in 


medical practice by the growth of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Life Insurance Still in Its Youth 

It is important that you, gentlemen, 
should realize that after all, life insur- 
ance is still in its youth, in the sense 
taat it is still fraught with the poten- 
tialities of wonderful expansion, that it 
has before it a future infinitely more 
notable than its past, that the young 
man of ability, filled with a laudable 
ambition that his career shall consist 
of something in addition to mere money 
getting, may find an opportunity not 
only for material success, but for dis- 
t.nguished service. 

Changes in Life Insurance 

Let me tell you of some of the 
changes which have occurred in life in- 
surance within the last twenty years. 
Then the idea which was still generally 
prevalent was that life insurance was 
an estimable contrivance to keep the 
wolf from the door. In other words, the 
average man who insured thought that 
he was doing all that could reasonably 
bs expected of him if he took out suf- 
ficient life insurance to keep his family 
merely comfortable. Now, thanks to 
the splendid educational campaign of 
the life insurance solicitor, the general 
public is beginning to grasp the idea 
that life insurance is not a provision 
merely against actual want, but that it 
is in the nature of an indemnity and 
that it should be fairly commensurate 
with the earning capacity of the indi- 
vidual insurer. As regards fire insur- 
ance, the idea has been already grasped. 
The question is not whether the ab- 
sence of fire protection upon a given 
item would wreck a firm or a corpora- 
tion, but it is taken as axiomatic that 
the amount of fire insurance protection 
miust necessarily be commensurate with 
the amount at risk. 

The general public has at last begun 
tc grasp the fact that the principle of 
indemnity which underlies the taking 
out of fire insurance applies just as in- 
exorably to the taking out of life insur- 
ance. Here is a man who has already 
accumulated an estate of a million. His 
business on the average is netting him 
a hundred thousand dollars per annum. 
Jn the back of his hand he is beginning 
te perceive the fact that he ought to 
carry just one hundred times as much 
life insurance as the man who has ac- 


ly 
cumulated ten thousand dollars ang 
whose business nets him one thousand 
dollars per annum. He sees, but he 
sees as in a glass darkly. The wonder. 
ful opportunity of the life insurance 
agent of to-day is to convert his dim 
vision into a clear perception of the 
fact, and to obtain his application, 

Protection of the Family 

Life insurance primarily is for the 
protection of the family. This protec. 
tion may be directly, in a policy Day. 
alle to the wife or children, or jt may 
aiso be indirectly, through a policy 
taken out for the protection of the pygj. 
ness of the policyholder. Here again 
we are upon the verge of an enormoys 
expansion in the function of life ingyy. 
ance. I do not claim that the protec. 
ticn of business through life insurance 
iz a novelty. Business men are of two 
classes, the conservative type who make 
it their boast that they never do any. 
thing that has not been done before, 
and the creative type of business men 
who make their success in business py 
an uncanny prevision of the future and 
who, for the moment at least, gain al] 
tlle benefits of a monopoly by forecast. 
ing the wants of the public, in creating 
forms of business such, for instance, ag 
the department store, which had not 
previously existed. These are the pio- 
neers who blaze the trail in business 
and whose success, owing to their accu. 
rate prevision, is fabulous. Now it js 
an interesting fact that these pioneers 
who are keen not to let anything by, 
which can in any way advantage their 
success, are precisely the very men who 
are also the pioneers in the protection 
of their business by means of life insur. 
ance. John Wanamaker, who was a 
pioneer in the development of the de- 
partment store, was in his day the most 
heavily insured man in America. His 
son, who has succeeded him in the prac- 
tical administration of the business, 
carries to-day more life insurance for 
the protection of his business than any 
man in the world. 

College Men in Business 

Let us, however, get back to the gen- 
eral subject of the college man in life 
insurance. Nothing is more noticeable 
in comparing the present time with 
forty or even twenty years ago than 
the very much larger percentage of 
college men who have deliberately en- 
tered the business from choice, and 
who are distinguishing themselves in 
the service. They find in their work 
an exhilaration which keeps them from 
growing stale, as well as a sense of its 
importance which gives them a profes 
sional pride. 

One reads the addresses they make 
at their company conventions and at 
the meetings of their local associations 
and at the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and one is struck with 
their earnestness, and with the keen 
ness of their insight into present-day 
problems of life insurance. One feels 
that theirs is no half-hearted allegi- 
ance, that life insurance has made 
them her very own, and that they are 
proud of their profession. 

Throughout my paper, I have fre 
quently spoken of insurance as a pro 
fession. I have not done this inadvis- 
edly, nor am I trying to deck out the 
life insurance agent in a_ borrowed 
cloak. This is an era when a good 
many name words are shifting their 

(Continued on page 9) 
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THE METROPOLITAN’S SPECIAL 


NEW RATES ON WHOLE LIFE 





Circular Sent to Field Force by Com- 
pany Explains Change—Discusses 
Legislation 





The following circuiar has been sent 
to agents of the Metropolitan Life: 

To the Field Force: 

You have previously been advised 
that, in order to continue our low 
non-participating premiums, legislation 
would be needed in the State of New 
york. The reason for this was that 
scction 97 placed a rule of limitation 
of total expense on participating com- 
penies which took their high loading 
into consideration as an element, but 
placed no rule of limitation of total ex- 
pense on companies which issued ex- 
clusively non-participating policies. As 
soon as the Metropolitan became a mu- 
tual company it came automatically 
yder this rule of limitation imposed 
ypon participating business. The rule 
wag not adapted to the low loadings 
which had been fixed by the Metropoli- 
to get low premiums. It 
all a question of the 
expenses, for everybody 
Company's expenses have 
been low and there was no intention 
of increasing them. It was a mere rule 
of measurement dependent upon load- 
ings. The Department of Insurance of 
the State of New York saw the diffi- 
culty and, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of increasing premium rates, intro- 
duced a remedial bill last year. This 
vas strongly opposed by the participat- 
ing companies which insisted upon an 
crease of premiums by the Metropol- 
ikin. The bill failed of passage, the 
law actually passed giving relief as to 
pdicies issued before mutualization. 
We are glad to be able to announce 
tat the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment took up the matter again this 
year, and under the initiative and guid- 
ace of Superintendent of Insurance 
Jesse S. Phillips a bill was recently 
eiacted into law by the signature of 
Governor Whitman which enables the 
Company to maintain its non-participat- 
ig rates upon its participating policies 
ficept for a moderate increase on the 
Whole Life (Special $5,000) plan. 

We congratulate you upon this great 
victory for low priced policies and 
futhful service to policyholders. There 
vill be no change in our premium 
tales, except that on July 1, 1916, the 
‘ilowing table of premiums will be- 
cme effective on the Whole Life poli- 
“es then and thereafter issued. Until 
bat date the present rates remain un- 
Manged, 


———— 
LT 


tan in order 
was not at 
amount of 
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Premium Rates for $5,000 of Insurance 
on the Whole Life Plan Effective 
July 1, 1916 


Annual Annual 
Ace Premium Age Premium 
24 $72.45 43 $141.00 
21 74.00 44 146.50 
22 75.70 45 152.40 
23, 77.45 46 158.60 
24 79.30 47 165.30 
2° 81.15 48 172.40 
25 83.20 y 179.95 
27 85.35 50 188.05 
28 87.55 61 196.65 
2y 89.90 52 205.80 
30 92.40 ° 215.60 
fa 95.05 54 226.05 
32 97.75 5) 237.20 
33 100.65 56 249.10 
34 103.75 57 261.80 
35 107.00 58 275.35 
36 110.45 59 289.95 
37 114.05 60 305.45 
38 117.95 61 322.05 
39 122.00 62 339.85 
40 126.30 63 358.95 
41 130.95 64 379.35 
42 135.75 65 401.26 


POLICY LOANS 


Situation Improving, Says “The An- 
nalist,” Financial Publication of 
New York City 


The improvement in the policy loan 
situation is shown by statistics com- 
piled by “The Annalist,” of New York. 
They show that in the last ten years 
these loans increased almost a half 
bijlion dollars, but of this expansion 
less than seven per cent. was contrib- 
uted by the net amount of new loans 


made in 1915. The table shows the 
companies operating in New York 
State, which is 95 per cent. of those 
of the country: 
Amount Increase 

Dec. 31. Outstanding Amount P. C. 
1915 .....$691,259,294 $34,090,789 5.2 
1914 ..... 657,168,505 67,855,937 11.5 
1913 . 589,312,568 63,723,482 12.1 
112 625,589,086 438,243,898 9.0 
1¢11 . 482,345,188 40,965,890 9.3 
1°10 441,379,298 44,601,034 11.3 
1809 ..... 396,778,264 34,934,803 9.6 
13€8 ... 361,848,461 55,266,809 18.0 
1£07 . 306,576,652 72,587,325 31.0 
1406 ..... 233,989,327 37,279,826 18.9 

President George C. Markham, of the 


Northwestern Mutual Life, of Milwau- 
kee, speaking of the year’s experience 
of his Company, the policy loans of 
which increased only about a quarter 
as much in 1915 as in 1914, stated that 
“this wide difference may be assumed 
tc be indicative of a lessening tend- 
e‘cy on the part of the policyholder to 
bcerrow money on his reserve.” 





OUTING OF N. Y. ASSOCIATION 

The Summer outing of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
will be held on June 27 at the Crescent 


MUTUAL MANAGERS ORGANIZE 


MAKE C. R. POSEY PRESIDENT 


Agency Divisions of Company Also 
Hold Enthusiastic Meeting at 
Waldorf Astoria 


Managers of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. in the United States and Can- 
ada, met in New York City this week 
and formed a managers’ association. At 
the same time members of the Eastern, 
Western and Southern agency divisions 
of the Company held meetings. It was 
the first time that the managers from 
all sections have met at the same time, 
and the new association will be one of 
the most important organizations of the 
kind. 

Officers of Managers’ Association 

Charles R. Posey, of Baltimore, was 
elected president of the managers’ as- 
sociation; William F. Peet, of St. Paul, 
and R. H. Cheney, Springfield, Mass., 
are vice-presidents and Thomas C. Bell, 
New York City, secretary. 


Elections of the divisions follow: 
Western, B. C. Shaw, Sioux Falls; 


Southern, 8S. B. Love, Richmond; 
ern, Clay ‘Babcock, Rochester. 

Among the home office executives 
who spoke at the meetings this week 
(they were held at the Waldorf) were 
George T. Dexter, head of the agency 
force of the Company; General Solicitor 
Frederick L. Allen; Secretary William 
Frederick Dix; Actuary William A. 
Hutcheson; Comptroller W. W. Steven 
son; Second Vice-President Granville M. 
White and Dr. P. M. Foshay, superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Inspection and 
Revision. 

Mr. Dexter expressed gratification 
over the enthusiasm of the managers 
and agents present and was most opti 
mistic about business conditions. 

“The Mutual Life Quarterly” 

Mr. Dix was congratulated by the 
field representatives present on the ap- 
pearance of the new publication of the 
Company, “The Mutual Life Quarterly,” 
of which he is editor. The publication 
is most attractively gotten-up, a beau 
tiful picture of children at the side of 
a lake in an Italian garden, appearing 


Kast- 


on the cover. The first article is “A 
Little Chat on Patriotism,” one para 
graph of which in part reads: “Now is 


the time to look to our national honor; 
now is the time to choose carefully all 
those whom we put into office; now is 
the time to bring the right influences 
to bear on those whom we put in office. 


Athletic Club, Brooklyn. There will be 
a ball game, tennis tournament, field 
athletics and dinner. A _ yrivate boat 


will take members from the Battery to 
the club and return. 

The May dinner of the association 
will be held at the Arkwright Club, 320 
Broadway, on May 25. Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, University of Pennsylvania, will 
discuss “Life Insurance Education.” 


We read much of graft in high places, 
of peanut politics, of pork barrel abuses 
and of politicians who are more inter- 
ested in themselves than their country. 
Now is the time to make a practical ap- 


plication of our patriotism. There is 
just one great fundamental lesson that 
we should learn and take to heart * 
* o 


that question is, are we all de- 
termined that the ideals and principles 
Which founded and built up our coun- 
try shall be carried on?” 

There are many interesting stories in 
“The Mutual Life Quarterly” including 
one about the insurance of John H. 
Schroeder, productive manager of the 
Elgin Motor Car Corporation, who has 
recently been insured by his Company 
for $100,000, which amount is to be paid 
to the Company in case of his death. 

The convention ended with a banquet 
at the Waldorf on Wednesday night, 
with George T. Dexter as toastmaster. 


VALUE OF LEADERS’ LISTS 
It Helps Some Men in Their Produc- 
tion—Views of New 
York Life 
Life 
question 


insurance agents 
the value of the 
of lists of leading producers 


frequently 
publication 
, and have 
even objected to their names going on 


bulletin boards. The value of these 
lists is succinctly stated by the New 
York Life in a recent communication 


to field men: 
“One agent has just telephoned for 
a large number of the latest monthly 


leaders’ list bearing his name in a con- 


spicuous position Hie intends to use 
them to show his friends and clients 
What he is doing in the New York Life 
and to enlist their support to keep him 
there and help him to occupy a high 
position from month to month. 

Iie has just the right idea. The list 
is gotten out for two purposes. One is 
to give public acknowledgement to the 


man himself of the company’s appreci- 


ation of meritorious work. Another is 
to give the man who gets on the list 
sumething he can show around ag tan- 
tible evidence that he is not a non- 
entity, but a real factor in the com- 
pany, and that he is, particularly if he 
appears continuously, one of the best 
vtesmen the company ha 

“It should be the aim of every agent 

ho is in this business to make a liv 
ing to earn a place each month on the 
leaders’ list It is a definite goal that 
you should set for yourself each month, 
for in it the money lies and from it 
the honor comes. It means a place in 
tle clubs and a good big monthly check 
in Nylie in course of time 

“People like to trade with successful 
people. When you build a house you 
secure the services of a good architect. 
if your child is ill you want the best 
physician, A lawyer of repute is the 
cue who gets the most and biggest cases. 


So in the first place and always try to 
get on the leaders’ list and then when 


once you are there use the list.” 
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Prudential Mutualization Means 


that the holders of Fourteen Million Policies are the Owners of the 
Company and that for all time the policyholders will control the 


Company for their own benefit. 








Great has been the work and growth of The 
Prudential, but greater is its future destiny. 
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EXAMINES THE HEPTASOPHS 


NEW RATES “NONE TOO SOON” 


New York and Maryland Departmental 
Report on Baltimore Order—Nearly 
1,632,629 Members 


The joint examination of the Insur- 
ance Departments of New York and 
Maryland of the Supreme Conclave, Im- 
proved Order Heptasophs of Baltimore, 
has been filed. The order, which was 
incorporated in 1878, had total income 
during 1915 of $1,470,178, and in 1915 
paid for death claims $1,632,629. It 
had 1,632,629 members at the end of 
the year. The order had a decrease in 
assets from December 31, 1914. 

The assets of the order reported by 
it as of December 31, 1914, were $691,- 
470. The assets ascertained by the ex- 
aminers as of October 25, 1915, were 
$246,418. The 
order has recently readjusted its rates. 
“None too soon,” say the departmental 


$445,051, a decrease of 


examiners. 
In discussing the 
rates the departmental examiners say: 


readjustment of 


Readjustment of Assessment Rates 


“At the regular convention of this or- 
last year a resolution was 


providing for a 


der held 
adopted general re- 
adjustment of assessment rates. Ad- 
vice was sought of well-known actu- 
aries and plans were ultimately adopted 
whereby a thorough readjustment of 
the rates of the order became effective 
January 1, 1916. This contemplates 
placing the order on an actuarially solv- 
ent basis from said date by charging 
every member, for mortuary purposes, 
the net rate according to the National 
Fraternal Congress Table, with an in- 
terest assumption of 4 per cent., at his 
attained age, or the equivalent thereof 
as embraced in certain of the options 
to be offered the members which will 
afford certain protection to those who 
feel that they cannot pay the increased 
assessments wholly .in cash. 
The options are as follows: 

(1) Members may accept the rate 
for the same amount of protec.ion 
upon the new table at attained age 
nearest birthday; or 

(2) Pay the new rate, not at at- 
tained age, but at the age of en- 
try, and have a lien’ charged 
against the certificate for the 
amount of the deficiency in the re- 
serve accumulation, the same to 
run at 4 per cent. simple interest, 
the total to be deducted from the 
face amount of the certificate at 
maturity; or 

(3) Continue to pay the present 
rate of assessment and reduce the 
insurance protection to such an 
amount as can be purchased at the 
new rate at attained age; or 

(4) Members who are 65 years of 
age and upwards may have the 
privilege of electing to take the 
following special option: 

Pay the monthly rate per $1,000 
on the new table at age 65, viz.: 
$5.95, and receive the protection in- 
dicated in the following table ac- 
cording to the age of the member 
at the time of choosing such op- 
tion, nearest birthday: 


MR OID: |b Biv ons adn ale reawe $1,000.00 


sy Ree ree a 950.59 
Vc: Mo Netra Coa gala 885.42 
ih CE OI ee 829.85 
ie MES, einai eck ariuly atece ober 777.84 
Fn MEY igtersiaceie eek oe ois 728.17 
Pe Me ind incwacn Malin wae 681.56 
Pe “SM, \éimrecaracarsaleladeeie obs 137.04 





ne Ree rere 594.41 
Sh ee ee 553.49 
PE Kipeweawwtan data 515.15 


Those who are over 75 years of age 

will receive the like sum of $515.15. 
A Necessary Plan 

“The plan to increase the rates, as 
shown, is, in the opinion of your exam- 
iners, a wise one, in view of the pres- 
ent financial condition of the order as 
shown in the financial statement of this 
report, and also because of the in- 
equity which has prevailed heretofore 
in the rates as applied to different 
classes of members according to the 
time of their entrance into the order. 
It is obvious that the organization 
could not continue meeting its claims 
in full much longer if it continued to 
collect inadequate assessment rates 
from certain members. 

“Several readjustments of rates have 
been made heretofore, but they have 
not been adequate as affecting the 
older members. New members joining 
from time to time have been placed on 
higher rates, but there has been no 
separate accounting of the funds, 
hence, at the present time, there is 
certain inequity in this respect which 
can be corrected only by the course 
now being pursued, namely, a thorough 
readjustment after an equitable appor- 
tionment of the funds on hand has 
been made among. those entitled 
thereto. 

History of Order 

“The order began writing protection 
in August, 1878. From said date to 
July 1, 1901 (a period of 263 months), 
it operated upon what is known as the 
50-cent monthly table per $1,000 at age 
21 From July 1, 1901, to January 1, 1910 
(a period of 102 months), it had in 
force the 67-cent monthly table, less 7 
per cent. for expense, which was equiv- 
alent to $.623 at age 21 per $1,000. 
From January 1, 1910, to August 1, 1913 
(43 months), it operated upon the 72- 
cent monthly table, less 7 per cent. for 
expense, which was equivalent to using 
the full 67 cents for mortuary purposes 
at age 21, per $1,000. From August 1, 
1913, to December 31, 1915, it operated 
upon the 72-cent monthly table, age 21, 
without deduction, effective as to all 
members who joined prior to January 1, 
1914, and upon the 9%38-cent monthly 
table from the latter date, as to all 
members who joined subsequently. 

“It appears that the readjustment 
made in 1910 resulted in the charging 
of so-called equalization liens against 
the certificates of those members who 
joined prior to July 1, 1901, the same 
representing the amount of deficiency 
which had been created by reason of 
the fact that, at the time of the 1901 
readjustment, such members’ began 
paying the increased rate at their age 


of entry in lieu of at attained age. 
These liens have now been entirely 
cancelled, having been eliminated 


through the latest readjustment, above 
described.” 


PROVIDENCE APPOINTMENT 
Northwestern Mutual Life Names 
William F. Hazelton to Succeed 
C. C. Blanchard. 





C. C. Blanchard, for many years gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at Providence, R. I., has resigned, 
lis resignation taking effect May 1. 

The Company has appointed as Mr. 
ilanchard’s successor William  F. 
Hazelton. Mr. Hazelton has been iden- 
tified with the Company’s work since 
1806, when he entered into a contract 
wth Oliver Williams, then general 
agent at Denver, Colo. He has since 
been connected with the general agen- 
cies of Jesse M. Wheelock, H. H. Cole- 
min, John I. D. Bristol, J. F. & W. F. 
Atkinson and C. C. Blanchard, and he 
has a thorough knowledge of the work 
acquired by an experience in some of 
the most successful agencies of the 
Company. 








66 Years Old Mutual 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 











Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em. 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 
We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 
The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


JANUARY 1, 1916 


ree ES nn Rett ee ans Se mE ee $48,720,825.44 
EOD: odes. aa aaveeatre yy eye 45,490,990.83 
IIE pin cocta is alanaldarignic 5 ere ete ako aes $3,229,834.61 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 
Liberal policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Low net cost. E 
Occasionally we have an opening. 


—— 





———— 





Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 

“I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition 

“*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly a 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
a 











Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Biome Giiee 2... ccc .CINCINNATI, O. 
Organized February 23, 1888 W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
CR. ncaa wemum sare PCC eT Ee Ee $ 8,763,565 
PN: GE AED 6.65.nie a dina nee enieaee nis 79,619,535 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 





AGENTS WANTED 
——_ 
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HUMAN INTEREST STORIES ABOUT ACTUARIES 


Arthur Hunter, the New President of Actuarial Society 
by CLARENCE AXMAN 


No. 3 








= 

The election of Arthur Hunter as 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America was one of the features at the 
annual meeting of the Society in New 
York last week. Mr. Hunter is not only 
one of the most distinguished men of 
his profession, but he has some very 
definite ideas about the public service 
character of the actuary’s work, and a 
brief sketch of his career will give some 
of these views. 

Mr. Hunter is one of the ten Ameri- 
can actuaries who graduated from the 
famous George Watson’s School for 
Beys about which a special article was 
written in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. Details regarding Mr. 
Hunter’s coming to America have never 
heen told in print. 


How Mr. Hunter Came Here 


It seems that the late L. G. Fouse 

when president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at Philadelphia 
decided to import from Scotland two 
young actuaries, one for the Fidelity 
Mutual and the other for the Life Insur. 
ance Clearing House of St. Paul, of 
which Mr. Fouse was consulting actu- 
ary and which was started to insure 
wider-averaged lives. Mr. Fouse went 
to Scotland, looked over the situation 
and sent for a half dozen young men 
who had passed high examinations in 
different schools of Scotland, including 
the George Watson’s School for Boys. 
Among the young men who responded 
were Arthur Hunter and Henry Moir. 
Mr. Fouse announced that he wanted 
something more than a mere mathema- 
tician. When the young men _ under- 
went the examination they were in- 
structed, among other things, to write 
a paper telling the effect of the lapse 
rate on premiums. Mr. Fouse decided 
that the most original papers were 
those of Arthur Hunter and Henry 
Moir, and he asked both of them to 
come to America. 

Mr. Hunter was brought to Philadel- 
phia to become actuary of the Fidelity 
Mutual. Mr. Moir could not come to 
America for family reasons, his brother 
having just gone to South Africa, and 
he felt it would not be fair to his par- 
ents for two boys to leave at the same 
time, 

Persuaded by John B. Lunger 


Mr. Hunter was with the Fidelity Mu- 

ual Life for six years in Philadelphia. 
At that time John B. Lunger, now vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
akee Society, and then with the New 
‘ork Life, induced Mr. Hunter to come 
‘0 the New York Life to take charge 
oi the mathematical division of the 
Company. It is an interesting commen- 
lary on Mr. Lunger’s persuasive abili- 
es that Mr. Hunter arrived at his new 
post and began work at a less salary 
“ian he was getting at Philadelphia. 

In describing his conversation with 
ne Lunger, Mr. Hunter has told friends 
— Mr. Lunger convinced him on the 
se interview. In addition to being 
~ me Mad the mathematical division of 
rrhe ew York Life, Mr. Hunter was as- 
ee to F. W. Frankland in handling 
“~ under-average business which had 
— Started about 1896, a year or two 
lon Mr. Hunter’s going to the New 
“ — Mr. Frankland had been 
con t from London where he was a 
— sub-standard risk man and 
re ® his father was a distinguished 
‘mist, who had been knighted. 


b Leader in Actuarial Society 
rn Mr. Lunger left the New York 
Hunt © g0 with the Travelers, Arthur 
and _— appointed assistant actuary 

$04 was appointed actuary. For 


a long time Mr. Hunter has been one of 
the leaders in the Actuarial Society of 
America of which, for seven years, he 
was secretary. He was chairman of 
the Medico-Actuarial Investigation, 
which has already published five vol- 
umes and which is the most important 
work along actuarial-medico lines in the 
history of the world. These volumes 





ARTHUR HUNTER 


have attracted attention abroad and 
have placed American statistical work 
on the highest pinnacle. In fact, it is 
stated that an effort is being made in 
England and Germany to gather statis- 
tics which will in some way duplicate 
the American work. Thus, it will be 
seen that the American actuaries are 
leading the world. 

In a speech before the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America at the Hotel Astor, 
last week, Mr. Hunter said that his 
theory was to get rid of the old club 
spirit in the profession and to make this 
Society a real professional body. He 
said that the Actuarial Society of 
America has now entered the third 
phase of its existence, reaching the 
place where it must be prepared to urge 
whatever is necessary for the good of 
the community. “In fact,” said Mr. 
Hunter, “service to the community 
should be our motto.” 

Public Service 

Another of the activities of Mr. 
Hunter is the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee of Seven now preparing the new 
mortality investigation on normal lives, 
which may result in new mortality and 
reserve tables for the entire country. 
One example of the public service that 
can be given for the Actuarial Society 
of America was demonstrated when the 
actuaries went to the help of the city 
officials of New York who found the 
teachers’ pensions and city employes’ 
pensions in a badly tangled condition. 
The actuaries not only helped the City 
Chamberlain and other officials in 
straightening out the pension fund, but 
did it without charge. The actuaries 
have also gone to the assistance of the 
Carnegie Foundation which pensions 
teachers. In fact, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation has asked the Actuarial Society 
ef America to appoint a committee to 
give the Carnegie teachers’ fund advice 
regarding new plans. 

Another public service feature of the 
Actuarial Society’s work has been in 
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A COOD OPENING 


: An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 








connection with the cancer problem. A 
committee of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer has been appoint- 
ec, consisting of three medical direct- 
ors, a Statistician and an actuary. This 
committee is asking the companies to 
get additional information in matter of 
death losses from cancer. The com- 
mittee is asking, in the case of a man 
having cancer of the tongue, whether 
h:. smokes a pipe or cigar, when he has 
an abrasion of the lip, whether his lips 
chap easily, etc. 
Believes in Moderation 

Mr. Hunter’s paper on alcohol has 
been widely printed in the daily papers, 
and he was asked this week by a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
whether he has been making a special 
campaign against the use of alcohol. 
He said: “For some years I have been 
vitally interested in drinking and eat- 
ing habits because there is a direct re- 
lation between them and the conserva- 
tion of life. I believe strongly in mod- 
eration and practice it myself. I be- 
lieve in sleeping out doors, and not eat- 
ing too much of meat nor drinking too 
much. In fact, I believe that few 
Americans have a _ break-down from 
overwork. Trace their break-down back 
and you will find that it comes from 
some sort of excess; that they do not 
know how to live.” Naturally, Mr. 
Hunter is an open air man and a good 
golf player. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL PROGRAM 





Agents to Ask Questions About Dr. 
S. S. Huebner’s Book—Convention 
at Cedar Point 





The annual agency convention of the 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, O., 
will be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 
24-29. Any agent who turns in $25,000 
ot new business or more can qualify. 
The program follows: 

July 24, 1916, J. A. Brady, presiding— 
Address of welcome, Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, president; “The First Six Months 
o* 1916,” G. W. Steinman, secretary; 
“Agency Development,” J. D. Van Sco- 
ten, superintendent of agencies; organ- 
ization of the $25,000, $50,000, $100,000 
aud $150,000 clubs and the presentation 
of awards to agents. 

July 25, J. G. Monroe, presiding— 
“Nature of Life Insurance and the 
Basic Principles Underlying It”; “Fam- 
ily and Personal Uses of Life Insur- 
ance”; Chapters I and II of Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s Book, “Life Insurance”; “Ques- 
tionnaire thereon.” 


C. E. Schaad, presiding—School of 


Methods:—‘“The Estimate of the Situ- 
ation”; “How to Meet Objections”; 
“Life Insurance and the Community,’ 
Dean Martin L. Pierce of Canton, O. 

July 26, E. P. Tice, presiding—*“Busi- 
ness Uses of Insurance”; Questionnaire 
on Chapter III, Dr. Huebner’s Book: 
‘Development of an Interview on Busi 
ness Insurance”; “Trial Canvass of 
Partnership or Business Insurance.” 

O. C. Norton, presiding—‘Classifica 
tion of Policies”; “Questionnaire on 
Chapters IV, V. VI and VII, Dr. Hueb 
ner’s book; School of Methods:—“De 
velopment of the Interview on the 
Whole Life and Limited Payment Life.” 

R. A. Tuttle, presidiung—“‘Ten Years 
Experience of the Medical Depart- 
ment,” Dr. E. J. Wilson, medical di- 
rector. 

July 27, A. H. Sherer, presiding 
“Endowment Insurance”; Questionnaire 
on Chapter VIII, Dr. Huebner’s Book; 
School of Methods:—‘Development of 
Interview on Endowment Insurance.” 

R. A. Tuttle, presiding—“Installment 
Policies and other Leading Types of 
Contract”; Questionnaire on Chapters 
IX and X, Dr. Huebner’s Book. 

BE. P. Tice, presiding—Address by 
Prof. S. S. Huebner, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
cf Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 28, H. P. Jeffers, presiding 
“The Midland’s Monthly Income Poli- 
cy”; “The Midland’s Guaranteed In 
come Policy”; “Installment Options.” 
A demonstration in selling monthly in 
come insurance, A trial canvass on the 
Midland’s Guaranteed Income Policy. 

C. W. Stillson, presiding—“Disability 
Insurance,” pages 284-303, Dr. Hueb 
ner’s Book; questionnaire thereon. 

G. W. Steinman, president—“No Con 
tested Claims,” H. B. Arnold, counsel; 
“The Investment Experience of the 
M'dland,” F. R. Huntington, treasurer 
Question box. 

J. D. Van Scoten. presiding—Address, 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, president. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN DEAD 

William Montgomery St. John, former 
vice-president of the Home Life of New 
York, died in this city last Friday. The 
funeral was on Monday. 

Mr. St. John entered the insurance 
business in 1852 with the New York 
agency of the Mutual Benefit. Shortly 
afterward, he became connected with 
the Standard Fire and in 1894 he re- 
signed as president of that Company 
to become vice-president of the Home 
Life. He served the Home Life until 
1904, when he retired from active busi- 
ness. Mr. St. John celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday last January. 
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POINTS FOR AGENCY HEADS 


WHAT GENERAL AGENT SHOULD 
KNOW 


Wilson Williams, General Agent of 
New England Mutual Life, 
Gives Views 


A paper by Wilson Williams, general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life, 
read at recent Chicago convention of 
general agents of the Company, follows: 

What should every general agent 
know to-day? Obviously, every thing 
possible to enable him to properly rep- 
resent his company, both as to develop- 
ing new business and conserving old, 
This calls for qualifications of the dip- 
lomat, the lawyer, the preacher, the 
doctor, the salesman and any number 
of other vocations, where contact with 
the public requires knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

One essential feature of proper rep- 
resentation ig a familiarity with the in- 
surance laws of the State. The general 
agent should be alive to the statutory 
requirements of life insurance practice 
in his territory, and be prompt to ad- 
vise the management of changes that 
arise. The advice may not always be 
heeded, but this does not relieve him 
of the duty to inform the company of 
fects which he develops from time to 
time. 

Percentage of Delinquency 


I think every general agent should in- 
terest himself in State and civic affairs 
and have some idea of the percentage 
of delinquency in his territory. The 
retio per 100,000 population of paupers, 
insane and feeble-minded in the United 
States, according to the Census Bureau 
report of 1910, has declined steadily 
sirce 1880, yet there were 84,198 enu- 
merated in alms-houses on January 1, 
1910, and 88,313 admitted during the 
year. Two-thirds of these were male 
ard one-third female. One-third of 
this number was below 55 years of 
age, one-third above 70 years of age. 
Hew does the ratio of this class resi- 
dent in your territory compare with 
that of the average in the United 
States? In the New England States 
v find the highest ratio, namely, 
1%1.4, The State of New Hampshire 
enumerates 2302; Connecticut 201.3. 
The ratio is the lowest in the section 
ecmprising Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas 
ard Oklahoma,. being 18.6 for the ter- 
ritory. In Louisiana there is 11.3. One 
in every 60 of our country’s population 
80 years of age and over is a pauper 
in an alms-house. As our business i» 
ciesely related to the social fabric of 
the nation, the knowledge of economic 
conditions in our State is suggestive 
o? opportunities which we should not 
pe slow to improve. 


Should Initiate Plans 

Plans for. procuring new _ business 
should be initiated by the general 
agent, who should also extend practical 
co-operation in closing it whenever the 
nied arises. The ability to solicit and 
close business lies at the foundation 
cf successful agency work, and when 
this becomes distasteful to me I will 
certainly seek some other vocation. 
Circularizing from. selected lists is 
good in introducing the subject and 
company, but such letters should be 
followed up by personal calls by an 
agent, who should also be_ selected 
from the force with special regard to 
ezch individual case. Send a Catholic 
to interview a prospect of this faith, 
a Jew to see the prospect of his reli- 
gious persuasion. The society bee of 
your agency will do more with the 
sccial climbers. Any form of circu- 
larizing contemplates familiarity 
every piece of company literature. List 
all of it by numbers and keep the list 
at hand for ready reference. If you 
have a glass top on your office desk, 
or table, you can place this list, with 
a map of your territory, copy of com- 
pany statement and premium rates be- 


with 


fcre you. A ready reference is not only 
a time saver, but will afford more op- 
portunity for constructive thought and 
ciose application to the essentials of 
agency development. 


Conserving Business 


Without dwelling longer on the pro- 
ducing end of our business, I would 
refer briefly to the conservation of that 
written as being of equal if not more 
iniportance. The general agent should 
plan carefully and systematically to 
hold what his agency places in force. 
We might all write more business if 
this was not such an engaging consid- 
eration, but to add at one end and lose 
at the other is both expensive and dis- 
couraging. 

Renewing policies presupposes, of 
course, a knowledge of those expiring. 
Have a list prepared every month of 
the premiums and premium notes on 
grace, and do not rely solely on “Last 
Notice” cards for collection of them. 
Such a list, in duplicate, is made out 
in my office on the 5th and 20th of each 
month of all grace expiries between 
these dates—-one copy for the cashier 
and one for my own information, the 
list being kept up to date by daily re: 
vision. Form letters—copies of which 
are here for your information—are 
used freely as the grace expiry ap- 
proaches, and then recourse is had to 
the telephone or telegraph wires at the 
eleventh hours. So that no policyhold- 
er on my books fails to pay a renewal 
premium because he did not know it 
was due. My experience is that poli- 
cyholders appreciate this character of 
service and remember it to the agency’s 
advantage when new insurance is con- 
templated. Show list—this will best 
explain how the system works. Cancel- 
lations evidence the collection. 


Sums Up 


Kvery general agent should have an 
intimate knowledge of all that passes 
over every desk in his office. Proper 
attention to his agency’s affairs gives 
him a steady job, but the system em- 
ployed in keeping up with the daily 
rcutine will measure the degree of ef- 
fort required. It is no trouble, but a 
#reat satisfaction to 


(1) Keep a classified file of pros- 
pects, both promising and doubtful. 

(2) Systematize the  cashier’s 
work. 

(3) Review a daily cash balance 
statement. 

(4) Analyze comparative §state- 
ment of new business written and 
paid for with amount of first and 
renewal premiums collected. 

(5) Handle all policy loans and 
death claims personally. 

(6) Read every letter and sign 
those personally dictated. 

(7) Have policyholders  classi- 
fied by occupation, also according 
to change of age. 

(8) Have a record card of each 
rejected or postponed case show- 
ing cause by code number. 

(9) Meet every policyholder that 
calls at the office, if possible, and 

Know enough to perform to all 
comers the character of service 
that truly serves. 





PAY BIG CLAIM 


The Midland recently paid its largest 
ceath claim. It demonstrated with em- 
phasis its ability to pay big claims 
promptly. Mr. W. A. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of the Erner & Hopkins Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio, died Saturday even- 
ing, April 22. He carried approximate- 
ly $52,000 of insurance in the Midland, 
$FC,000 of which was corporation insur- 
aice payable to the Erner & Hopkins 
Co. Proofs of death were filed with 
the Company on Tuesday, April 25, and 
en the following day the Company’s 
voucher for $50,000 was in the hands 
of the treasurer of the Erner & Hop- 
kins Company. Of course re-insurance 
cut this net loss of the Midland to a 
reasonable amount, 


ee 





PURELY MUTUAL 


insurance issued. 


Mortality 60.31%. 





Income Insurance 
Corporation Insurance 


Partnership Insurance 











THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


Expense 10.46%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules, 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 


Interest 4.95%. 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ee 


CHARTERED 1857 





Large ‘‘Dividends ’’ 
Low Cost 
Service Policy 

















Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 











SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








INSURED LIVES LOST IN WAR 


Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents Seeking Information—Ap- 
points Committee to Get Data 


Information is being gathered by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
as to the effect of present war methods 
on the mortality of insured lives. Only 
fragmentary data is as yet available. 
It is not expected that the full experi- 
ence will be obtainable until several 
years after the end of the war. But 
what little is available now is being 
brought together and studied with the 
hope of having something for the guid- 
ance of life insurance companies in the 
event of this country ever becoming 
involved in war. 


The incomplete information at hand 
indicates that the experience in previ- 
ous wars during the history of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies will not 
be of much definite aid in determining 
the mortality of present and future 
wars. At the time of the Civil War, 
life insurance in the United States was 
in its infancy and covered comparative- 
ly few war risks; while in the Spanish- 
American War, the exposure was not 
enough to produce a basis for definite 
calculations. 

It is hoped that, among other things, 
the inquiry which is being made will be 
helpful in determining what would be a 
proper and adequate war risk clause in 
policies—that is, what would be neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the ex- 
isting body of policyholders, and at the 
same time offer protection to those tak- 
ing up arms in behalf of their countfy. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WEL! 
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4. A. WELCH ON OVERWEIGHTS 


PAPER 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 





High Mortality Classes Have Had Extra 
Ratings—Overweights Often Given 
Normal Rates 





The tables of the Medico-Actuarial 
Mortality investigation showing the in- 
fuence of build on mortality have at- 
tracted wide attention, and none have 
been of more interest to underwriters 
than those which give the relative mor- 
tality in the so-called overweight class- 
es. In spite of the warning given in 
the text of this report against accept- 
ing the final percentages of actual to 
expected deaths in the various classes 
as evidencing the mortality which 
might be expected in the future in any 
completed experience, tables have been 
furmed for the use of underwriting 
from these very percentages. Under- 
writers seem to have paid no attention 
io the fact that in these tables a pre- 
pnderance of exposures in the early 
policy years has resulted in a total 
relative mortality far below that which 
a completed experience would show. 


M.-A. Experience 


A. A. Welch, actuary of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, discussed a practical rat- 
ing of overweights at the annual meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica. He read some interesting tables 
and said in part: 

“In the Medico-Actuarial Mortality In- 
vestigation two reasons are given why 
that experience was confined to ages 
at issue and policy years and why no 
general ultimate table was made from 
the mortality at attained ages, the prin- 
cipal reason being that at no other time 
than at the date of issue of the contract 
can the weight of the insured be known. 
But if these tables are to be of value 
in rating overweight risks some ulti- 
mate table must be formed from the 
exposures at attained ages; for since 
in the experience by policy years 70 
per cent. of the exposures is confined 
tu the first ten years and 90 per cent, 
to the first fifteen years, no approach 
t) a true relative mortality in a com- 
pleted experience for any age at issue 
can be obtained from these tables as 
printed. 


“To form this ultimate table the ‘ex- 
posed’ and ‘deaths’ of each ‘attained 
age’ have been brought together, no 
matter what the year of duration might 
be (always excepting the first four 
years, which are kept separate and 
select), on all risks which at the time 
ot insuring belonged to the same over- 
weight group. The ‘exposed’ and 
‘deaths’ of each age group have been 
classed under the single age which is 
tLe equivalent of that age group. These 
ultimate tables are confined to risks of 
medium height, those from 5 feet 7 
inches to 5 feet 10 inches, and repre- 
Sent the mortality in the four over- 
weight groups—15 to 20 pounds, 25 to 
3 pounds, 35 to 45 pounds, and 50 to 
6) pounds. 


To Guard Against Future Mistakes 


“In assuming that an ultimate table, 
89 formed, will fairly represent the 
mortality in a certain group of insur- 
ants of the same overweight at time of 
insuring, I have not overlooked the 
possibility that an overweight at the 
“me of examination may become near- 
‘rthe normal weight as he grows older, 
or the reverse, and that consequently 
our ultimate table may not be formed 
from a homogeneous class. Such possi- 
bility, with the resulting possible er- 
tors, I will leave to the consideration 
others; but even if it shall be proved 
that such an assumption renders these 
ultimate tables valueless from a scien- 
tifle standpoint, they will still serve to 
‘all attention to far greater mistakes 

are to-day being made by an un- 

Warranted translation of the actual data 
— in the reports of the Medico- 
ctuarial Mortality Investigation. 


“Roughly speaking, each ten pounds 
of overweight should add one year to 
the age, but such a rule is too harsh 
for the slightly overweight and does 
not quite meet the needs of the excep- 
tionally heavyweight. 

“When we consider that the mortal- 
ity among these overweights has re- 
sulted, probably, through a most criti- 
cal selection by the various companies, 
and that a freer acceptance of the over- 
weight classes—which would be the re- 
sult if the various companies felt that 
these overweights could be safely 
taken on an increased age rating— 
would result in a still higher mortality, 
it would be well to make an underwrit- 
ing rule for these overweights some- 
thing like the following: Divide the 
pounds overweight by 7 and subtract 1. 
The result would be the number of 
years which the age should be advanc- 
ed, making no advance in age unless 
the result is 3 or more. 


Cites Example of Railroad Section 
Foreman 


“Underwriters have been very careful 
to demand extra ratings or premiums 
from classes of risks where the mor- 
tulity is 130 per cent. of the normal on 
account of occupation, but have accept- 
ed without question at normal rates 
risks weighing in excess of the normal 
from 35 to 45 pounds, and yet in such a 
group the mortality is in excess of 130 
per cent. of the normal. Railroad sec- 
tion foremen are rated up or charged 
an extra premium, and yet a man 5 feet 
9 inches and weighing 200 pounds, has 
been gladly accepted at normal rates 
when by our own statistics we cannot 
hope for a mortality as favorable as 
that existing among section foremen.” 





TALKS OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Two Paragraphs From Senator Sher- 
man’s Address to Fire Insurance 
Men 





In his speech at the banquet of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
at the Waldorf last night, Senator 
Sherman, of Illinois, said in part: 

“The regular reserve life companies, 
including industrial policies and ex- 
cluding assessment companies and or- 
ders have assets of $4,935,252,793, col- 
lecting premiums annually of $745,794,- 
982 for the year ending January 1, 1915. 
The policies of the foregoing life com- 
panies total $21,589,172,373, with an 
army of policyholders of 40,204,119 who 
pay annually the premiums named. 
The companies in return pay out on 
policy contracts in taxes, commissions, 
administration and the like $704,693,- 
413, of which $509,455,142 is paid to 
policyholders or their beneficiaries. 

“The vast sums paid on life insurance 
represent an indemnity based on the 
certain event of death in an average 
time. The earning power of the as- 
sured, the saving and investment and 
business ability of both the insurer and 
the assured are pitted against a known 
and certain event. Death does not rep- 
resent a waste in this computation 


CHARGES OF MISMANAGEMENT 


DUNBAR ON INDEPENDENT LIFE 


Insurance Commissioner Files Bill 


Asking for Receiver—Office Build- 
ing Transaction 











A bill asking that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for the Independent Life Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters at 
Nashville, was filed this week in Chan- 
cery Court by the State of Tennessee 
on relation of State Insurance Commis- 
sioner W. F. Dunbar. Chancellor John 
Allison set the motion for argument 
Friday morning when the defendants 
are required to show cause why a re- 
ceiver should not be appointed and the 
affairs of the company wound up by the 
court, 

Dunbar’s Charges 

The insurance commissioner in his 
petition charges the officers and direc- 
tors of the Company with gross mis- 
management and a number of transac- 
tions contrary to the insurance laws. 
He declares that two actuaries em- 
ployed by the State had investigated 
and found the Company insolvent, and 
makes the statement that a loss of 
$656,897 has been sustained by the pol- 
icyholders and stockholders since its or- 
ganization in 1907 through the misman- 
agement of the officers. 

One of the principal transactions on 
which the suit is based was the pur- 
chase of a large office building in 1910 
by defendant Company in conjunction 
with the Western and Atlantic Fire In- 
surance Company, which was paid for 
principally with stock in these two com- 
panies at double face value. It is 
charged that certain officers of the In- 
dependent Life made large profits in 
the transaction. Later the Western and 
Atlantic was taken over by the Inde- 
pendent Life. 

Talks of Loans 

It is stated in the bill that loans were 
made by the Company t» a construction 
concern Owned by President Paul Rob- 
ertson; property mortgaged to the in- 
surance Company by the wife of one 
of its directors; that the Company was 
violating the law by carrying as net as- 
sets on its books evidences of debt and 
obligation which were not available for 
the payment of its obligations; that it 
was not carrying funds to secure in- 
vestments of amount equal to the net 
value of its other obligations; that it 
had entered into transactions for the 
purchase and sale of property jointly 
with others, and that its property was 
not at all times within the control of 
the board of directors. 

IN SIXTEEN STATES 

Following the appointment of B. E. 
Ellis, of Minneapolis, as field supervisor 
of the Equitable Life of lowa for the 
Western field, the Company has applied 
for and has received admission to North 
Dakota, thus making 16 States in which 
it is now doing business. North Dakota 
has been a part of the field in which 
Mr. Ellis has been working for a num- 
ber of years and it is expected that it 
will quickly become one of the produc- 
ing centers of the Company. 
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| Business Busily Booming 


Our representatives, always busy, were never so busy as now. The first 
quarter in 1916 surpassed in issues and deliveries any three months in 
the Company’s history. Our representatives have the working tools, they 
have a Company of unexcelled prestige, and there is a fraternity of feeling 
between Home Office and Field that inspires men and women to do their 
Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


I JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE 
First Mutual 





Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Assets, Jan. Il, 

oo, ee $74,274,980.68 
SOE ccweeane 69,154,791.00 
ee $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE’S 
1915-16 COMPARISONS 











During the first quarter of the year 
1916 the new insurance paid for by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life amounted to 
$42,085,380, an increase of $8,494,160 
over the same period in 1915. 

The investments for the quarter 
amounted to $17,229,263.33, on which 
the average rate of interest was 6.185 
per cent. 

The total investments of the Com- 
peony in real estate mortgages, policy 
loans and bonds on the 3lst day of 
Merch, 1916, were as follows: 
Er $186, 238,301.48 
Policy loans 55,006,312.58 


DEE Scudasasaewawdvre 95,555,391.17 
0 er er $336,800,005.23 
The total amount of insurance in 


force on the written basis on March 
31 of this year was $1,455,875,312. 
The following comparison is of pe 
cuiar interest, especially the decrease 
in surrendered policies. The decrease 
ir. the amount of dividends paid is due 
to the smaller number of semi-tontine 
policies terminating this year: 
Ist Quarter, '15. 


Bs SIN caw ciicicwusewase $16,334 
Re ee ee 3,366 
Matured endowments.......... 1,206 
OR eee eee 3,014 
Surrendered policies .......... 2,756 
Total paid policyholders...... 10,390, 
Tcetal admitted assets.......... 332,110 


*Decrease. 


Ist Quarter, ‘16. Increase. 


642.61 $17,468 ,452.99 $1,133,810.38 
387.47 4,170,720.70 804,333.23 
2&4.63 1,061,954.40 *144,333.23 
827.93 2,977,393.71 *37,434.22 
156.54 2,452,490.40 *303,666.14 
903.29 10,711,219.56 320,316.27 
25.81 347,989,202.21 15,878,966.40 


BANKER’S POINT OF VIEW 
A splendid endorsement of life insur- 
ance from a banker’s point of view was 
given in an address before the Mary- 





land State Bankers’ Association in At- 
lantic City, on May 24, by Harvey L. 
Cooper, president of the association. It 
will be printed by The Eastern Under- 
writer next week. 
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Live Hints F or Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Genevral Efficiency 














“Success in the insurance 
business is altogether a 
matter of will,’ says Mor- 
of Will ris Fishman, of the De 

troit Life. “I lay my own 
before you as an illustration of 
this statement. Four years ago, I 
came to the’ City of Detroit, a total 
stranger in town and without a single 
idea as to what to turn my hand to in 
order to make a living. My entire cap- 
ital, as I stepped off the train, consist- 
ed of one lone five dollar bill and even 
that I had borrowed from a friend be- 
fore leaving New York. Moreover, I 
had just recovered from a serious ill- 
ness and had not fully recovered my 
strength. What 1 lacked in physical 
strength, however, was fully compen 
sated by the enthusiasm with which |] 
was imbued. I was full of ‘pep.’ 

“My first stop was at a barber shop 
and while in the chair, I engaged in 
conversation with the barber. I told 
him my position and asked his advice. 
He stated that he had a friend who 
vas doing real. well in the insurance 
business and he suggested that I call 
on him and talk over the proposition 
with him. Accordingly, I dropped in at 
the home office of the Detroit Life In- 
surance Company and had a talk with 
our highly esteemed president. Mr. 
O’Brien spoke so enthusiastically about 
the prospects in this business that I 
thereupon decided to go to it at once 
with all the enthusiasm and zeal at my 
command. 

“With this resolution made, 
for home intending to spend the rest 
of the day studying my rate book, pol- 
icy contracts and the literature which 
the Company had furnished me. On 
my way home, I stopped in to inter- 
view a man whose acquaintance I had 
made earlier in the day, He was the 
proprietor of a small but prosperous 
clothing store on Gratoit Avenue and 
he struck me as a particularly good 
prospect. When I stated my business 
to him and told him I would Jike to take 
his application, he threw up his hands 
in holy horror and gaid, ‘Insurance! 
Who wants to buy insurance? It’s all 
a humbug. Why, people only laugh at 
you when you tell them you are an in- 
surance agent. Why don’t you get into 
a reasonable business?’ 

“His words knocked 
the moment, I felt like a whipped dog. 
Full of discouragement, I continued on 
my way home. I wanted to get out of 
sight. I wanted to be alone. In the 
quietness cf my room, I| sat there 
thinking. I asked myself, ‘Is it really as 
bad as this man has told me?’ After 
sitting there the rest of the day, I fi- 
nally came to the conclusion that suc- 
cess in the insurance business after all 
is just a matter of will. The thought 
gave me new courage and conviction 
and I set out early the next morning, 
resolved to make good. I went out that 
morning to see people and I have been 
seeing the people ever since. You have 
got to see people if you are going to 
write insurance. 

“To make a long story short, I am 
going to submit my own record to you 
and you may judge for yourself as to 
whether the insurance business offers 
any possibilities or not. During that 
first month, | produced $10,000 paid-for 
business, During my first eight 
months, | produced $66,500; the fol- 
lowing year, $104,500; the third year, 
$135,500; the fourth year, $217,500. 
This year I hope to write $300,000 and 
as I have already written over $100,- 
000 for the first four months, my hopes 
are in a fair way of being realized. In 
addition to the above personal produc- 
tion, | have built up a fine agency and 
we expect to be producing $1,000,000 
in a very short time. 


Success 
A Matter 


case 


I set out 


me flat. For 


been asked many times the 
‘What lessons has your ex- 
taught you regarding this 

] may answer this question 
by saying that first of all, success is a 
matter of will and werk. In the sec- 
ond place, everyone should set a mark 
and go after it with all the ‘pep’ and 
enthusiasm you can command.  Final- 
ly, I believe that it is best to stick to 
one company. Continually transferring 
your allegiance from one company to 
another undermines the public’s confi- 
dence in you. I have found, too, that 
a ‘home’ company has a big advantage 
over the other fellow.” 

+ * * 
Fr. H. Stratton, Equita- 

How Stratton ble Life Assurance So- 

Sells Income ciety, Boston, gives the 

Bonds following version’ of 
how he. sells income 
bonds: “When presenting an income 
bend to a prospect I first call attention 
t» the paragraph on the first page of 
the circular where it says ‘For the man 
who does not need insurance but wants 
to provide for his own future.’ I then 
refer to the last paragraph on the last 
page where it says ‘Few normal people 
will admit that their productive years 
will end before 55, 60 or 65, and these 
bonds are designed to provide for peo- 
ple after their productive years are 
over’ Then ascertaining the appli- 
cant’s date of birth, I figure out an in- 
ecome of $100 a month, regardless of 
the prospect’s ability to buy more or 
less because on the $100 basis it looks 
attractive, and it is easy to go 
up or down from that basis. I always 
assume to applicants that they have 
all the insurance they need, that this is 
primarily for them in their old age, and 
in the face of the facts that 97 per cent. 
of business and _ professional people 
are hard up at 65 it is time that they 
were making a systematic provision to 
offset this calamity. Also that while 
they are at the present time syste- 
matic, methodical, shrewd and careful 
in all their dealings, there is always 
a time when an influence will come into 
their lives that will cause them to make 
mistakes, and this is where we get the 
tremendous percentage’ referred’ to 
above. 

“T never leave the circular in their 
possession, nor refer to any other part 
o? the contract. Once in a while in a 
very informal way I show them what 
our own people did when the bond first 
came out. TI sometimes add that the 
bond has met with the approval of 
every country and every State in which 
the Equitable do business, that it has 
been passed upon by the best legal tal- 
ent in this country, and that it is sim. 
ply a question of whether they want 
to protect their old age or drift along. 
As a rule I close my business on one or 
two interviews, giving my applicant to 
understand that I am not going to 
bother him about the matter if he 
doesn’t want to do business.” 


“T have 
question: 
experience 
business?’ 


most 


“This is the manner in 

Presentation which I present’ the 

ofa Twenty-Payment Life 

Policy policy with pure endow- 

ment addition at end of 

twenty years (figures based on age 

3£),” says John Rizigliano of The Pru- 
dential. 

“Mr. Smith, for an annual premium 
of $383.20 The Prudential Insurance 
Company will pay your wife, at your 
death, $10,000. 

“The premiums are payable for only 
twenty years, at the end of which time 
you can get any one of the following 
options: Cash settlement, $8,350; or a 
paid-up policy for $14,750; or your in- 
surance will be continued for the full 
face value of the policy ($10,000) and 


the sum of $2,690 in cash will be paid 
in addition; or the Company will pay 
you an annuity of $710 for life. 

“Now, Mr. Smith, you cannot know 
just how you will be situated twenty 
years from now. You may need cash, 
aid if you do, you can use that option 
in settlement; or you can take a little 
cash and still have $10,000 insurance. 
But if you do not need the cash, you 
can get a paid-up policy for $14,750, 
which, you see, is about 150 per cent. 
cf the original amount of insurance. If 
yuu desire this settlement, you have 
but to notify the Company at any time 
before the seventeenth anniversary of 
the policy and the Company will grant 
it to you without a further medical ex- 
amination. 

“If your premium ceased at the end 
of fourteen years, the policy would be 
j aid up for $10,000, and the pure endow- 
ment of $90 would be paid six years 
later. You see, Mr. Smith, it provides 
for the future regardless of the circum- 
stances. 

“Then I tell him of the dividend pro- 
vision, and emphasize the advantage 
ef the disability clause. From my ex- 
perience | find that by this time I have 
created an interest in the contract, 
which will make him want to sign an 
application as soon as it is shown to 
him.” 





GERMANIA CAMP NOTICE 
The Germania Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, has notified its 
home office employes that all who wish 
to enroll for the Plattsburg Military 
Training Camp, will be allowed the ad- 
ditional time in their vacations. 





1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 


— 
es 





The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 
wae be ene, 


256 mm. £3 7. a. % 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most * to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency oe are 
as liberal as can be mad 


WRITE AND WE wae TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As arule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
help a great deal. That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agesciet 
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W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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Insurance As Career 
For College Men 
(Continued from page 2) 
ing. What is the essential mean- 
oe the word profession to-day? Of 
course, it connotes a good deal of his- 
torical interest, but this, to-day, is not 
the essential or vital meaning of the 


word. The word profession to-day 
carries with it the meaning of a 
pody of men, well equipped by 


training to be experts, who possess a 
collection conscience as well as indi- 
yidual consciences as to the truth and 


soundness of the specialized advice 
which it is their business in life to 
give. Divinity, law and medicine will 


doubtless claim a certain precedence, 
the latter having been somewhat slow 
in admitting the surgeon. But beyond 
these, we have the profession of Peda- 
gogy, the profession of architecture, 
the profession of engineering, and so 
on. In fact, with the intense speciali- 
gation of the age, one of the advan- 
tages which it has entailed is the 
spread of professional feeling in its 
pest sense, the growth of the collec- 
tive conscience to buttress up the in- 
dividual conscience. It is a whole- 
some symptom of the evolution of life 
insurance that this professional feel- 
ing should be found in so marked a 
degree. I do not claim too much for it. 
But I do claim that the men who are 
most successful as life insurance 
agents are precisely the men who have 
set up for themselves the highest pro- 
fesional standard. The professional ideal 
in life insurance is not a mere matter 
of sentiment, it denotes efficiency and 
success. The young man embarking 
upon the business to-day has the cer- 
tainty that the greater amount of con- 
science ‘which he puts into his advice 
to his clients, the more forceful he will 
be in his influence and the more suc- 
cessful he will be in mere material 
success. The public, as it grasps more 
clearly than ever before the true func- 
tion of the agent, is demanding this 
conscientiousness in the matter of ad- 
vice; realizing that upon the agent 
who induces the insurance is laid a re- 
sponsibility which is closely akin to 
the fiduciary responsibility imposed 
upon the management of a company 
and which carries with it the obliga- 
tion that the policy contract shall be 
clearly understood by the purchasér 
and that the so-called rule of caveat 
emptor shall have no place in the 
transaction. 


Specialized Service 

There is another phase of life insur- 
ance as a career for college men to 
which, perhaps, I should draw your 
attention. In this era of big business, 
with its overwhelming detail and con- 
sequent specialization in detail, the 
most tragic thing ‘which can befall a 
man is to find himself in some cul de 
sac. Every large corporation is hun- 
sty for men who can perform some 
specialized service. The larger the 
Corporation, the greater the specializa- 
ion, and the narrower the sphere of 
the specialist. The danger is that the 
young man with considerable latent 
all-around ability will be drawn into 
such a cul de sac, where his only ad- 
Yancement will consist in performing 
4 larger amount of this specialized 
service. The result is that after a cer- 
lain length of time every other ability 
's completely atrophied and the victim 
realizes too late that the powers which 
he once possessed are no longer his. 
poe you have become successful 
+ apd you will find many examples of 
+ erage will confirm this warning 
le _ The most valuable asset any 
ord 48 in business is the capacity of 
re -~ a quick decision correctly. The 
aunt of the man who has been 
re Ta i a cul de sac as I have 
wn ortead Me cong outside of his 
ity of making . 2 soon oses this capac- 
ly You ng a correct decision quick- 
life in will canvass such a man for 

surance. In hig own little nar- 
is capable of getting 


tow Sphere he 


through a surprising amount of highly 
technical work with machine-like ac- 
curacy. He ean afford only a small 
policy, but you will find that it takes 
him longer to make up his mind about 
it, than it would a bank president to 
decide whether or no to take a million 
dollar loan, and the decision will wring 
his soul with anguish. The florist ob- 
tains a blue ribbon bloom by nippimg 
off innumerable buds. In the same way 
big business gets its expert in some 
narrow sphere by nipping off innumer- 
able other qualities in the man who 
becomes the expert. 


No Two Canvasses Alike 


Now what I want to bring out is 
that the career of the life insurance 
agent is the antithesis of all this. It 
brings him in touch with all sorts and 
conditions of men and with all sorts 
and conditions of business. No two 
canvasses are alike. In the bright lexi- 
con of his youth there is no such word 
as sameness. His faculty of decision 
is constantly being brought into play. 
Every day of his life may be summed 
up in the motto Nihil humenum ailie- 
num. He learns the whole gamut of 
human existence, its joys, its sorrows, 
its comedies, its tragedies. He sees 
human nature at its best, and if not at 
its worst, certainly at its far from best. 
It is his own fault if he does not be- 
come many sided in his resourceful- 
ness. His success depends upon the 
breadth of his view and the quickness 
of his perception and upon his ability 
to act quickly when he sees that he 
should press home and close his case. 

His time is his own, in the sense 
that he himself can arrange every min- 
ute of it to count. If he does not pos- 
sess this time sense himself, he had 
better get a wife who will act as his 
time keeper, or get out of the business, 
for no man who isn’t something of a 
glutton for work really has any look 
in on success. Perhaps I can express 
it best by saying that he must be his 
own master, and the stronger the mas- 
tery he has over himself the better. 


Importance of Knowing Many Things 

One other point which will especially 
interest the college man. As time goes 
on he will be amazed at the most un- 
likely bits of information which upon 
the spur of the moment he will find 
himself using to win a case. I re- 
member a learned judge who gave a 
good sized policy to an agent, after 
trying him out and finding the agent 
could translate a Greek quotation 
which he had come across a few min- 
utes before and found himself unable 
to translate without a lexicon. And I 
remember in my own experience be- 
ing called in to taik to an Eastern 
Hungarian whose unfamiliarity with 
English insurance terms made progress 
difficult but who was completely won 
over by a reference to a Saxon com- 
munity which some forgotten centri- 
fugal force had settled in his vicinity, 
and which a chance recollection had 
called to mind. 

There are certain little streets, such 
for instance as la rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, which have become famous, 
because we see them through the eyes 
of a man with imagination. Have you 
ever gone along such a street, shutting 
your eye to all these associations of 
the imagination, and then opening it 
suddenly and letting all these associa- 
tions in like a flood? 


Let us apply some such test to the 
profession of life insurance. Here is 
a man engaged in it who knows noth- 
ing of books, and has no imagination. 
He leaves a trail of commonplace like 
a snail. But here is another man en- 
tering it who knows his books and who 
has an imagination. To him his ex- 
istence is crowded with the most de- 
lightful incidents to which the other is 
totally blind. He brings into his daily 
life a joy of living and a wealth of 
association which the other can never 
hope to have. He sees with the eyes 
of a Leech or of a Gavarni, he hears 
with the relish of a Thackeray. 
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THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 


For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








OLDEST - 


Southern Life 


Liabilities 


Capital and Surplus............- 
Insurance in Force.........+++ stevesesevens : 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization............seceeee. 


Is Paying its Policyholders over.......... 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 
PGNGAE ccccvncnnsenscseseesessseess 


Keekersesasentavent> $ 12,629,857.65 
10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 
104,822,701.00 
16,811,250.99 


phentsthbushieeemeneennae $ 1,350,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 






LIFE 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
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Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Single 


AN IMPORTANT SUGGESTION 
The suggestion of President Richards 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers that committee of ex- 
perts be appointed to make a thorough 
examination of existing in 
each unprofitable state, a detailed report 
of the same to be issued ‘by the National 
Board, is constructively important. 

Is there any other business under the 
where sinkholes of ‘profits are not 


of the 


an able 


conditions 


sun 
placed under the microscope? 


INTER-INSURANCE 


Lumbermen’s Indemnity  Ex- 


Seattle has been active and 


The 
change’ of 
aggressive in writing the better class of 
woodworking plants the Pacific 
Between the inter-insurers and 


on 
Coast. 
the mutuals the stock companies have 
lost much of the better plants of ‘this 
nature on the Northwest Coast,. re- 
taining largely the On 
another page of this issue will be found 
an interesting. story of the attitude of 
an inter-insurer towards’ a loss, It is 
particularly pertinent at this time in 
view of the defense of inter-insurers 
recently made by E. B. Walker, secre- 
tary of the Lumber Manufacturers In- 
ter-Insurance Association of New York, 
in attacking the inter-insurer views or 
Arthur Hawkhurst, manager the 
Marshall Field & Co. insurance depart- 
ment, Chicago. 


poorer risks. 


of 


SECTIONAL RATE MAKING. 

Some fire underwriters of distinction 
believe that a more centralized system 
necessary in this 
country, but as to just form it 
shall take they have not outlined. This 
is the day of efficiency, which includes 
uniformity, and there ig not the slight- 
est doubt that the present rate making 
is cumbersome, often over- 
and is frequently unsatisfactory 
students of broad and keen 
vision. New rating schedules may 
correct some of the radical defects, but 
there will still remain a great deal of 
Jost motion. There are some objections 
to a national rate making organization 
but sectional 
rate making is vulnerable and weak in 


of rate making is 


what 


machinery 
laps, 


to rate 


obvious on their face, 
so many places that some saner method 
is sure to be evolved eventually. 

Any proposition for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to handle 
rate matters will meet and should meet 
with the strongest opposition. In 


identical subject in 


dis- 


cussing this his 


annual report, President Richards, of 
the National Board, said this week: 

“If this Board should at some future 
time resume its authority over rates 
and commissions we may then expect 
its membership to dwindle and the in- 
fluence of the Board in every direction 
to be greatly lessened.” 

This will strike underwriters as a 
good prophecy. The evils of sectional 
making must be solved in some 
other manner, whether or not on the 
basis of the loss costs ascertained by 
the Actuarial Bureau Committee re- 
mains for the future to work out. 


rate 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


Allan E. Clough, of Loss Committee, 
Elected Chairman—Plan Marine 
Lectures for Coming Year 


Allan E. Clough, chairman of the 
Loss Committee of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Insurance Society of New York at a 
luncheon meeting of that committee at 
the Drug and Chemical Club on Wed- 
nesday. 

It was decided at the meeting that 
there would be no more lectures of any 
kind this spring and those scheduled 
to be delivered by Leo Levy and L. A. 
Moore were postponed until the fall. 

Plans were made to have the presi- 
dents of the several underwriters’ or- 
ganizations address the Society in the 
fall. Several papers on marine insur- 
ance were also arranged for. The casu- 
alty lectures will be continued next fall 
under the direction of Vice-President 
Charles H. Holland, manager of the 
Royal Indemnity. 


F. & D. CHANGES 

J. M. Cates, director of casualty 
claims, of the Fidelity & Deposit, re- 
signed his position with the Company 
on May 1 to enter business in Baltimore. 

This resignation necessitated further 
re-arrangement in the liability claim 
and liability departments. R. W. For- 
syth, who for a number of years had 
charge of the liability claim department, 
reassumed charge on May 1. 

The liability and liability rating and 
inspection departments have been con- 
solidated under the direction of D. C. 
Handy, superintendent of the latter de- 
partment. 


AN EXTRA HOLIDAY 


A majority of the fire offices in New 
York City plan to give one-half their 
force an extra day off on Monday next, 
preceding Decoration Day. The rest of 
the employes will receive the Monday 
before the 4th of July in compensation. 


John A. Morrison, president of the 

Casualty Underwriters’ Association of 
Chicago, was provoked by stories print- 
ed in Chicago newspapers about the 
Chicago Preparedness Parade of June 
3, when he saw insurance ignored, and 
he wrote the following letter to the 
Chicago “Tribune”: 
_ I observe with interest the arrangements be- 
ing made for a preparedness parade. It seems 
Strange to me that the greatest advocates of 
preparedness in this country—viz.: the insur- 
ance men—have been allotted no voice or place 
in the consideration of this subject. The life 
insurance men are constantly preaching pre- 
paredness, as are the fire insurance men and 
the casualty insurance men. Their forces rep 
resent thousands of workers in Chicago, and 
in the recent New York demonstration their 
division was one of the largest. There is a big 
opportunity to swell the numbers by select 
ing an insurance men’s committee to stir up 
enthusiasm in that branch of commercial 
activity. 

Since then the insurance men of Chi- 
cago have formed their own organiza- 
tion, the Insurance Preparedness 
League of Illinois. Harold W. Letton 
is general chairman; Alfred MacAr- 
thur, vice-chairman; John A. Morrison, 
secretary; and Thomas R. Weddell, re- 
cording secretary. 


———— 











{| The Human Side of Insurance 





HUGH R. LOUDON 





Hugh R. Loudon, who has been trans- 
ferred to New York from the Chicago 
office of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, where he was assistant manager 
of the Western Department, and who 
has been given the title of joint deputy 
manager, assumes his new duties on 
June 1. Henry W. Eaton, United States 
manager, is completing fifty years of 
service with the Liverpocl & London & 
Globe, while George W. Hoyt, deputy 
manager, has been with the company 
since 1871. 

Mr. Loudon has a splendid reputation 
as an underwriter and as a man. He 
went into the field from a Minneapolis 
insurance office, becoming an inspector 
for a mutual and later a field man for 
the Lancashire. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed special agent for the L. & L. & 
G., in Minnesota, and in 1896 was made 
State agent of Missouri, later going 
back to Minnesota as State agent. In 
1909 he was sent to Chicago, as deputy 
assistant manager. After five years he 
was made assistant manager. 

* * * 

Lawrence Y. Sherman, United States 
Senator from Illinois, who was one of 
the speakers at the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters’ banquet on Thurs- 
day night, has had that type of career 
that so fascinates foreigners with Amer- 
ican opportunity. He is a real product 
of the log cabin. Born in Ohio he went 
across country to Illinois in a covered 
wagon when a boy and there earned his 
first money—40 cents a day—in the oat 
field. His recreation was to tramp to a 
city for the purpose of listening to law- 
yers make speeches in court. Earning 
his way through college by teaching 
school, when he was graduated and 
looking for clients he was not too proud 
to take a teamster’s job to pay board 
and lodging. Such a man cannot fail 
and at twenty-eight he was a judge. He 
became a member of the legislature; 
then Speaker; and when he ran in the 
primaries for United States Senator he 
showed a clean pair of heels of 50,000 
votes to his nearest rival. Senator 
Sherman will have the votes of an army 
of insurance men if he wins the nomina- 
tion in Chicago in June. 

oe + + 

Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., the aggres- 
sive and successful young assistant 
manager of the Mutual Life in Washing- 
ton, surprised his friends a few days 
ago by marrying Miss Helen Woodruff, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Wood- 
ruff, of Thomaston, Conn. 

Mrs. Morgan was a student at Upper 
Marlboro (Md.), Seminary, where she 
was very popular. 


Harry Loren Roff, of Roff & Sheahan, 
general agents of the Home at San 
Francisco, has completed _forty-siy 
years of continuous service with that 
Company. In the days when mail wag 
transported by pony express, he was 
one of the first if not first rider, ang 
the service he rendered during this 
period of his career identifies him 
closely with the earlier history of Calj. 
fornia, for the “pony express” has beep 
immortalized both in prose and song. 
He deserted this service and went op 
the Comstocks in the service of the 
Wells Fargo Express Company, and 
this at a time when the fortunes of 
Fuir, Flood and Mackay were still ip 
the future. In 1870, on May 7, he per. 
fcrmed his first work for the Home ag 
lccal agent at Oakland. He was goon 
promoted from a local to a special 
agent and as such gained many friends 
and a large experience until 1898, when 
he was again promoted, this time to 
the general agency of the Home in San 
Francisco. John J. Sheahan joined the 
Home 21 years ago. His first experi- 
ence, says the ‘Pacific Underwriter,” 
was that of general utility man. He 
rapidly forced recognition by hig wil- 
lingness to work and soon found him. 
self on the books, then at the cashier's 
desk. In June of 1898 he was appoint: 
ed special agent, and his same steady 
application to his duties won its re 
ward on January 1, 1907, when he was 
appointed assistant general agent, and 
in January of this year he was appoint 
ed general agent, co-efficient with Harry 
Loren Roff. 

* oa * 

Alfred J. White, who has been, for 
some two years past, first assistant in 
the Judicial Department of the Massa- 
ckusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., and 
in practical charge, has now been ap- 
peinted to the superintendency of the 
department. Mr. White is a graduate 
of Yale, is an attorney-at-law, and has 
had experience not only in underwrit 
ing, but also in claim work, having been 
at one time connected with the Com- 
Pany’s surety claim department. 

> = @ 


J. H. Castle Graham, B. A., corre 
sponding secretary of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada, was in 
New York this week. He is also editor 
of “The Life. Underwriters’ News,” of 
Toronto, and has a good head for in 
surance features. Mr. Graham says that 
the convention of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Canada on July 1), 
20 and 21, which will be held in Hamil- 
ton. William J. Graham, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; W. M. Horner, 
Provident Life & Trust; and James V. 
Barry, Metropolitan Life, will be among 
the speakers. It is reported that an at 
tempt at this convention will be made 
to stop the issuance of special policies 
in Canada. 

* % * 

E. Guy Owens, who started with the 
Mutual Life in Guthrie, Okla., as an of 
fice boy, for $25 a month, has been made 
Oklahoma State manager of the Mutual 
Life. He eventually became agency 
cashier. The State agency of the Mu 
tual Life was moved to Oklahoma City 
a year ago. On May 1 Mr. Owens was 
made manager, after having been actiné 
manager for two months. He is sect 
tary of the Oklahoma Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 

* * * ; 

Miss Ida ©. Butler, sister of Pres 
dent Louis F. Butler, of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, told about the 
organization of classes in Red Cross 
work at a meeting of the members of 
the Travelers Girls’ Club in Hartford 
this week. 


BERKSHIRE RE-UNION 
The re-union of Berkshire Life * 
eral agents was held at the home ole 
this week. 
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RATES WILL BE THE KEYNOTE 


BINGHAMTON MEETING IN JUNE 





4. E. Larter, Superintendent Phillips, 
Ralph G. Potter and Walker Taylor 
to Speak 





The annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents, 
which will be held in Binghamton, N. 
y, on June 22 and 23, will be particu- 
larly interesting along rating lines. A. 
g. Larter, one of the authors of the 
Larter & Lemmon Rating System, 
which has been tested in 1,200 cases 
and is soon to be adopted by rating 
organizations, will be one of the speak- 
ers, He will explain the schedule, pre- 
pared by himself and Mr. Lemmon, un- 
der the direction of a company com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is C. F. 
Shallcross, of the Royal. Ralph G. 
Potter, secretary of the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State, will 
talk, as will Superintendent Phillips, of 
the New York Insurance Department. 
In order to get a still broader view- 
point Walker Taylor, of Wilmington, N. 
(., active in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, will speak. 


Answers to Rochester Association 

It is believed that the convention 
will be informed of some of the an- 
swers that were made to the Rochester 


Association which circularized agents 
asking them many questions about 
brokers, mixed agencies, etc. At a 


meeting last week in Syracuse of the 
companies’ committee, Frederick Day, 

Chairman, Royal; Wilbur Smith, 
Niagara, and James Wyper, Hartford, 
with the agents’ association’s confer- 
ence committee, Messrs. G. T. Amsden, 
F. V. Bruns, J. S. Kernan, and Mr. 
Horton, the companies’ committee was 
informed that the complete tabulation 
of the answers to the Rochester asso- 
ciation’s questions had not been made 
yet. 

Agents have been told that when 
the L. & L. Schedule is applied there 
is bound to be considerable readjust- 
ment of rates, as the aim of the Sched- 
ule is to penalize risks of such area 
and hazard that they will burn easily; 
and that, therefore locals must be pre- 
pared to meet the situation when it 
arises by learning as much about the 
practical workings of the Schedule as 
quickly and as thoroughly as possible. 


BREED RETURNS UP-STATE 





Will Be Special Agent of National for 
Eastern New York 
State 





L. C. Breed hag been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the National of Hartford 
for the Eastern New York field. He 
will make his headquarters in the 
Delan Building, Albany. 

Mr. Breed has been with the Na- 
ticnal in New York City for the last 
four years. He first had charge of the 
stburban field and of late has been 
Superintending the brokerage end of 
the business. Prior to 1912, Mr. Breed 
Wag located at Utica and traveled the 
Whole State for the National as special 
agent. He has been with the Company 
since 1909. Mr. Breed started in the 
~ agency business in Jamestown, 
. » In 1900, and was senior partner 
i the firm of Breed & Armstrong. 

p. announcing Mr. Breed’s appoint- 

ent, Assistant Secretary E. Ey Pike 
sald to New York agents: 


tre recial Agent L. C. Breed has been 
ofeerred from our New York City 
ce to our Eastern New York field— 


this transfer to become effective at 
once. Nearly all of you came to know 
Mr. Breed some years ago when he was 
special agent in Northern New York, 
associated with the undersigned. Sub- 
sequently, he was transferred to our 
suburban New York field and for the 
past two years has been in charge of 
our New York brokerage office. 





L. C. 


BREED 


“The experience acquired in the posi- 
ticn which he is leaving has equipped 
Mr. Breed to be of the greatest service 
to our agency force in the matter of 
rates and forms and we know that you 
will appreciate our action in bringing 
him in touch with you after his wide 
esperience in the local agency, special 
agency and brokerage branches of our 
business and that he will be able to 
demonstrate thoroughly the results to 


be obtained for our agency force 
through ‘National Service.’ ”’ 
ECHOES OF THE PARADE 





Superintendent of Insurance in Line as 
a Private—Continental Turned 
Out 250 





The New York Insurance Department 
had a company of sixty-five men in the 
Preparedness Parade. Of these forty- 
five came from the department and 
twenty from the Compensation Rating 
and Inspection Board, under L. S. Se- 
nior, formerly a department man. Jesse 
S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, said he preferred to march as a 
private and did so, the men being led 
by Deputy Stoddard, who is in charge 
of the New York City office, who was 
in the Spanish-American War, who was 
formerly a captain in the National 
Guard, and who is now a captain on the 
reserve list. 


When the Insurance Department 
marchers arrived near the Union 
League Club Captain Stoddard, recog- 


nized Governor Whitman in the review- 
ing stand, and gave the order, “Eyes 
Right.” He was an assemblyman from 
the Governor’s home district. Gov- 
ernor Whitman waved his hat and gave 
his best smile when he saw the Super- 
intendent, his own appointee, the New 
York deputy and the other representa- 
tives of the Department. 

The largest fire insurance delegation 
in line came from the Continental—250 
marchers, headed by Secretary Swin- 
nerton. 
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The Automobile Insurance | 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 














Cash Capital ° ‘ 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 





Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets » ‘ ‘ 


$1,000,000.00 
- 2,377,857.39 
467,413.45 
- 1,910,443.94 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 

















CLASSIFYING RESISTANCE. 





Grades A, B and C Adopted at Meeting 
of National Fire Protection 
Association 





The Committee on _  Fire-Resistive 
Construction of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has made note on 
the criticism developed on the appli- 
cation of the terms “full,” “partial” and 
“iemporary prvtection” in its report of 
last year. The committee has given 
the matter careful consideration and 
decided that the objections were justi- 
fied. The committee has therefore de- 
termined that the terms “full,” “par- 
tial” and “temporary protection” as ap- 
plied to structural materials and types 
o? construction be retained; and that 
t'-ey be discontinued as applied to com- 
pleted structures. 

The committee further decided that 
iu preparing its specifications for dif- 
ferent classes of buildings such as 
manufacturing buildings, office build- 
ings, dwellings, etc., it would recog- 
nize three grades of construction 
known as Grades A, B, and C, and 
would prepare specifications for each, 


proceeding in the order named. This, 
however, shall not be interpreted as 
applying to specifications for construc- 
tion of a standard building designed 
for any occupancy as indicated in the 
committee’s report of 1913. The pur- 
pose of the change is to secure in 
Grade A the highest practical type of 
fire-resistance for a building of any 
particular class and to have Grades B 
and C provide for permissible modifi- 
cations. 

In conformity with this action, the 
committee recommended to the associa- 
ticn that in the portion of its 1915 re 
port referring to private residences the 
terms Grade A, B, and C shall be sub- 
stituted fur the terms “full protection,” 
“partial protection” and “temporary 
protection” as appearing in the sub- 
tiles, so that they would read as fol- 
lows: 

Private residences Grade A 
Private residences Grade B 
Private residences Grade C 

The association adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Fire 
Kesistance Construction, the chairman 
ef which is Ira H. Woolson, of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Assistant Secretaries 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 







A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 
Hartford, Conn. 
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BUILDING LOSSES ESTIMATED 


TALKS TO INSURANCE SOCIETY 
W. J. Moore Tells of Work With Loss 
Committee in Figuring Values 
of Buildings 





William J. Moore, of Alexander 
Moore’s Sons, builders, addressed the 
Insurance Society of New York on 
Tuesday on “Estimates on Building 
Values and Building Losses.” Mr. 
Moore has worked with the insurance 
settling claims for the 
years. His address 


companies in 
past twenty-five 
was in part as follows: 

“In making an estimate of loss or 
damage to building by fire or water 
the first requirement of a builder, in 
my estimation, is that he should be ab- 
sulutely fair to the company and the 
insured alike. In my twenty-five years 
of work for the insurance companies 
I have yet to find a company which 
ever asked me to be unfair; in fact, I 
have been told by a number of the com- 
pany representatives to pay 101 cents 
on the dollar rather than 99 cents. 

“The making of estimates of loss to 
buildings has been somewhat revolu- 
tronized during the last few years. In 
former years all that was necessary for 
a builder to do was to submit a jump 
figure as his estimate. This, to-day, 
will only do for a telephone call to let 
the company know approximately the 
extent of the loss, but most companies 
and the Loss Committee now insist on 
details. I, myself, some years ago was 
opposed to giving details; but, upon 
taking the matter up with several of 
the adjusters of the companies and 
talking the subject over in a sensible 
manner, I decided for our firm that we 
would do so. 

Giving Estimate in Detail 

“Some of my competitors said sour 
things about me and stated it was giv- 
ing too much information, but after 
several years’ trial, I do not seem to 
have lost any business by so doing. I 
am a firm believer that small losses 
should be adjusted by the adjuster of 
the company without sending for a 
builder unless in case of a difference. 

“A builder may, with sufficient accu- 
racy, estimate the loss on a building 
without giving any details whatever in 
his written estimate, and if the accu- 
racy of the estimate is challenged he 
may be able to sustain it when it comes 
to discuss the amount of the loss with 
the insured or the insured’s builder, or 
both. If such conversation develops the 
fact that he has under-estimated some 
items, it is very likely to develop that 
he has over-estimated on others; but 
as he has given nothing more than his 
estimate of the cost of the entire loss, 
nobody will be the wiser. 

“On the other hand, with the esti- 
mate given in detail (usually in dupli- 
cate) to the adjuster, one of two things 
is likely to happen: Either the ad- 
juster before giving information as to 
the details to the insured or his repre- 
sentative will detach the sum set oppo- 
site the details of the work or give out 
only the latter; or he may, in disregard 
of the builder’s wishes, give out a copy 
of the details, including not only items 
of work to be done, but the amounts 
to be charged therefor. In either event 
the fmsured can easily check the details 
against the apparent damages and 
either call attention to omissions or to 
errors in estimating the cost of the 
items of work. With this prospect be- 


fore him the builder, with a reputation 
as competent in his line and desiring to 
retain it undiminished, will necessarily 





take more time and use extra care in 
order that his figures may be as nearly 
right as possible, not merely in the ag- 
gregate but in detail as well. 


Care in Making Estimates 


“The giving of an estimate in such 
full detail, as has for some years been 
my practice, necessarily increases the 
cost, not only because of the greater ex- 
pense of transcribing the report, but 
also of the greater care required to se- 
cure accuracy. 

“The greater cost involved is, how- 
ever, a good investment for the compa- 
nies—in the long run surely. Often 
times owners are misled by the builders 
whose estimates they, in good faith, 
have asked. Many a builder so employed 
reasons that he owes no obligation to 
the insurance companies to avoid 
over-charge and that if his estimate is 
toc high, the man who employs him 
cannot suffer, and that if the owner suc- 
ceeds in obtaining an unnecessarily lib- 
eral allowance from the insurance com- 
pany, he (the builder) will reap the 
benefit by being able to obtain the con- 
tract at a higher figure than the owner 
could afford to make to him if, when 
the estimate was asked for in the first 
place, it had been with the knowledge 
that the cost would have to be met out 
o! the owner’s Own bank account rather 
than that of the insurance company. 


Estimating Small Losses. 

“In making estimates of small losses 
the builder should be thoroughly quali- 
fied to make all figures, and know the 
extent of fire damage himself without 
sub-contractor. In large losses we have 
made it a rule for years, in my office, 
ta figure off every item of loss in the 
various branches of the work, then send 
our sub-contractors to estimate on each 
item of damage in their respective lines. 
We go over their estimates carefully 
and if we find any marked difference 
between our figures and theirs, we send 
for them and talk the matter over to 
sec what the difference should be. Many 
a time we go back to the building and 
go over it again until we are satisfied 
which estimate is correct, before we 
put it in to the interested companies. 
I believe that all builders doing work 
for the companies should do the same 
for if this is done and the builder 


should be’ called upon to make repairs 
he will do so without hesitation, know- 
ing himself to be safe. 

“Builders should be careful when esti- 
mating to be sure that they are in the 
right premises, as I know that occa- 
sionally mistakes are made and some- 
time the companies have paid the loss 
on the wrong building. If there is any 
question of location, the builder should 
call the company and make sure the 
location is correct. Companies could 
help builders if they would try to get 
the correct number of the building in- 
stead of description giving number of 
feet, as generally the number of feet is 
guess work. It recalls to my mind the 
circumstance of a loss on which I was 
retained at Baltimore, directly after the 
large conflagration. 


A Baltimore Incident 

“A builder there who had been doing 
werk for the various companies in Bal- 
timore for a number of years, gave an 
estimate on a building in which a num- 
ber of companies were interested. As 
the figures made it a total loss, several 
of the companies paid their proportions 
of the claims on that basis. Not know- 
iny anything about the circumstances of 
this case whatsoever, I was called in 
one night and asked to take a look at 
the map and cube the building. As I 
had been down there several days and 
was familiar with the location, cubing 
at the prices that I knew to be practi- 
cally correct, I found that the building 
was not worth over 60 per cent. of the 
insurance. 

“The company for which I made the 
estimate had not paid its proportion of 
the claim and an examination of the 
building was made. The following day 
I sent for the builder who had made 
the figures, brought him to the building, 
took measurements, figured it out and 
could not find the value to exceed the 
amount that I had placed on it while 
cubing it, but found that this man had 
figured two buildings as one, and made 
him admit so while there. 

“The companies which had paid their 
proportions were out considerable 
money and I do not believe they have 
ever recovered any portion of it; so this 
illustrates how necessary it is to be 
sure yon only take in what the company 
covers.” 
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KIRKBY BEST GOLFER 





Wins Gross Prize in Fire and Marine 
Insurance’ Golf 
Tournament 





Oswald Kirkby, former metropolitan 
and New Jersey State champion, and as: 
sociated with Frank B. Hall & Co., New 
York brokers, won the gross prize at the 
annual Spring tournament of the New 
York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Ag. 
sociation, held at the Somerville Country 
Club, Somerville, N. J., on May 20, 

The best net score prize, Class 4 
was won by P. M. Tofte, Jr., of the Wm, 
H. Kenzel Co. William T. Glenny, with 
Wallace Reid, was second in this event, 

The 


Class B match was won by 
Sidney Willcox, of Willcox, Peck % 
Hughes. Charles L. Tyner, of the Home 


Insurance Co., tied with Edward Galla- 
gher, of Benedict & Benedict, for gee. 
ond place. The play-off was won by 
Mr. Tyner. 

The four-ball handicap was won by 
H. C. Cornwall and Walter McBain. The 
second prize was won by L. P. Bayard 
and C. V. Meserole. 


Dwelling House Losses 
(Continued page 1) 


unprotected. Second, dwellings are 
senerally small and low, so that a fire 
well started before discovery is likely 
to envelop all portions before outside 
assistance can become effective. Third, 
the majority of dwellings are of very 
combustible construction, with open 
stairways lined with varnished or paint- 
ed woodwork connecting all stories, 
and with no provision for arresting the 
spread of fire from floor to floor or from 
room to room. The cellar, where the 
heating appliance is usually located, 
often contains much combustible mate. 
rial, a combination which is dangerous. 
Moreover, the cellar is more or less di- 
rectly connected by open channels with 
ail parts of the house, including the 
garret. This results from lack of pro- 
per protection around water, gas and 
sieam pipes, hot air pipes, dumb waiter 
shafts and open spaces through walls 
ai:d partitions. Fourth, the nature of 
the occupancy is such that much of 
the time there are not enough able- 
bodied occupants present to do effective 
fire fighting from within. 


“These four conditions combined re 
sult in the enormous annual property 
fire loss, and the sacrifice of many lives. 
The lamentable feature of the situation 
is that a large part of this loss could 
be prevented by reasonable precautions 
in construction and careful observance 
of the ordinary rules of fire protection. 
The cost of the former would be com- 
paratively small; the only expenditure 
for the latter would be a little thought- 
fu' vigilance. 

“The cost of structural fire barriers 
necessary for reasonable protection to 
a dwelling house amounts to but 4 
small percentage of the total cost of a 
building. For this reason it is hoped 
tiat architects and owners will adopt 
them once their attention is directed 
to the reduced hazard resulting from 4 
little intelligent thought and_ care. 
Speculative builders who erect houses 
tu sell, and build them as cheaply 4s 
possible with slight regard to utility, 
will perhaps be disinclined to adopt 
alterations which will add anything to 
the cost. However, even these should 
be convinced of the advantage gained 
as an advertising medium by the intro 
diction of such structural safety fea 
tures. It is reasonable to assume that 
a prospective home purchaser would be 
very favorably impressed with the idea 
of buying a house in which all precal: 
tions had been taken against the spre@ 
of fire.” 


from 


Percy W. Decker, a Catskill lawyel 
has purchased the fire insurance. pusi- 
ness formerly carried on by the late 
George W. Plusch. 
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How National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Weathered Storms and 
Trials During its Early Years 











“The history of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters,” a memento of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the association, 
yritten by Harry Chase Brearley, is full 
of human interest documents. This 
pook, an official story of the history of 
the National Board, gives credit to J. 
Milton Smith, for the origin of the Na- 


so wrapped up in any subject.” He 
was the chairman of the committee. 
Conflagrations Showed Necessity for 
Co-operation 
During the early days of the National 
Board the organization was several 
times on the verge of going to pieces, 


sel. There was an earnest hope that 
insurance might be freed from the har- 
rassment of the infinite variations of 
State law, by establishing its national 
status, but the Supreme Court decided 
otherwise. 
Disciplining of Agents 
The first attempt to make agents ap- 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 


W. Babb, David Rumsey, J. Lynn Truscott, W. H. Stevens. 


Standing, Left to Right: George W. Hoyt, D. H. Dunham, Willia 


F. W. Sargeant, John O. Platt and P. Beresford. 


tional Board. Mr. Smith arose at the 
meeting of the New York Board of Fire 
Insurance Companies and offered a reso- 
lution that a committee of three, rep- 
resenting companies doing an agency 
business, be appointed to confer with 
companies of other cities with refer- 
ence to instructions to agents on the 
subject of uniform rates and commis- 
sions, This was on April 30, 1866. 


The president appointed Daniel A. 
Heald, of the Home; George T. Hope, 
of the Continental, and E. W. Crowell, 
of the Phenix. These were three old 
warriors of whom Mr. Brearley makes 
the following pen sketch: 


Daniel A. Heald, general agent 
of the Home Insurance Company, 
was one of the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the profession. Keen, beard- 
ed, with a shaven upper lip, and a 
domelike brow, he was a familiar 
figure in the insurance cartoons of 
the period. Mr. Heald possessed a 
legal mind and had formerly prac- 
ticed law in Vermont. He was rec- 
ognized as a formidable opponent 
in debate. George T. Hope, the 
President of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, had been described 
a8 “dignity itself’; he was tall, 
very erect, with a heavy mustache 
and beard, was an able speaker and 
@ forceful personality. Of E. W. 
Crowell, the vice-president of the 
Phenix Insurance Company, a con- 
temporary has said: “If ever a man 
had a religion, Crowell had his in 
fire insurance. 1 never saw a man 


but each time was saved by a confla- 
gration which brought order out of 
chaos, making underwriters realize the 
necessity of stopping rate cutting and 
peyment of fancy commissions. The 
first was the $10,000,000 Portland con- 
flagration. 

William H. Post, still living, was the 
first clerk hired by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. He is an old man 
now. Mr. Post was interviewed at 
length by Mr. Brearley about the early 
days. 

Soon after the National Board started 
it did not seem certain that the compa- 
nies would support the new work with 
contributions. “One day,” Mr. Post re- 
lates, “Mr. Heald came in and said: 
‘Boy, you'd better make out bills up to 
the first of March, and pay yourself. I 
don’t think that we’ll have any money 
after that.’” However, this crisis was 
passed in safety, and presently, “We 
moved up-stairs to the third floor, 
branched out a little bit; had a book- 
case, a long table, some chairs, and a 
water-cooler. We then moved to the 
third floor of 156 Broadway. There we 
stayed until things got pretty blue.” 

Paul vs. Virginia 

The first important case in which the 
National Board was represented by 
counsel was that of “Paul vs. Virginia,” 
Colonel Samuel B. Paul vs. the State of 
Virginia. While it chiefly concerned 
one organization, the New York Under- 
writers Agency, it involved the vital 
principle of the relations of fire insur- 
ance to Federal control, and the Na- 
tional Board was represented by coun- 


UNDERWRITERS 


IN SESSION. 


Haynes, E. G. Richards, President; W. E. Mallalieu, 
Caroline Eichbauer, Stenographer; A. W. 1 amon, A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., George 


m Hare, U. C. Crosby, George W. Burchell, C. J. Holman, C. G. Smith, 


preciate the folly of rate cutting was 
the historic Chicago compact wherein 
thirty-seven leading companies pledged 
themselves to remove any local agent 
upon second conviction of violating Na- 
tional Board rates. 

The bluest period of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was in 1870 
and most of 1871. Rates ‘were cut to 
pieces. New companies sprang up like 
mushrooms. The National Board, in 
consequence, passed practically into a 
state of suspended animation. The 
secretary was dismissed for lack of 
funds, but the clerk, being married, was 
retained at a low salary. There, “for 
one year and eleven months,” he says, 
“! was alone in the little office at 156 
Broadway; all I had to do was to draw 
my salary, pay the janitor every month, 
and the rent every three months.” Dur- 
ing this period, one of the members 
wrote to Mr. Crowell suggesting that the 


small treasury balance be spent in a 
junketing trip and the office discon- 
tinued. 


“The man to whom fire insurance was 
religion” was horrified; the suggestion 
was equivalent to sacrilege and it was 
not renewed. By this slight margin did 
the National Board retain its hold upon 
the spark of life. 

Hire a General Agent at $10,000 a Year 

Then along came the Chicago fire. 
The public which had been clamoring 
for cheap insurance and had bought it 
suffered greatly, as many companies 
failed. Other companies by buying 
losses promptly became stronger. 

Throughout the country there was @ 


mighty revival of local boards, and rates 
sprang back to the high level of 1868. 
Rates became so high, in fact, that com- 
plaints began to reach the National 
Beard of bad faith of members. The 
National Board was reorganized and 
Thomas H. Montgomery was made gen- 
eral agent of the National Board at the 
unprecedented salary of $10,000 a year. 
Mr. Montgomery, who thus became a 
prominent figure in the insurance world, 
was tall, bearded, spectacled, a little 
stoop-shouldered and rather precise, but 
essentially able. The insurance cartoon- 
ists of the period were fond of picturing 
him as a school teacher attempting to 
preserve order among his unruly com 
pany pupils. He threw himself into his 
task with energy, and undertook to 
straighten out the tangle of the local 
boards, meeting with some success, but 
it was not until November, 1872, that 
really favorable conditions were met 
with. This time, again, it required the 
shock of great disaster to induce a 
teachable mood, Thirteen months after 
the Chicago conflagration, the under 
writers were thrown into a panic at the 
news that the city of Boston was in 
flames. The companies which had no 
agents in Chicago had large signs in 
front of their office, reading: “This 
Company Had No Ricks in Chicago.” 

A number of companies failed as a 
result of the Boston conflagration 
Those were the days “when every cellar 
held an insurance company.” Organi 
zations had been formed on every hand 
io reap the harvest found in the demand 
for insurance following the Chicago fire. 

“As soon as they began making 
money, they took to figh:ing,” says a 
survivor, “I saw four companies on a 
single corner; two on one floor and two 
in the basement. Some had as much 
as $59,000 capital and some did not have 
ay. In a certain town in the West, 
where | stopped for a few days, a father 
had a desk in Cne corner of a room and 
his son in ano.her. ‘Ihe father, who 
was a Board member, would take busi 
ness and would place it with his son, 
who was non-Board. In another place 
where | traveled there was on one floor 
a very strict member of the Board—no 
rebating, no ‘whacking’ of commis 
sions—but on the floor below was. non 
Board Mr. Jones, who would share in 
Mr. Board Man’s business. There was 
little supervision in the Middle West 
and New York was not much better. 
The country was full of ‘wild-cat’ in 
surance,” 


First Time Companies Withdrew in a 
Body 

The first wholesale withdrawal of the 
companies from a community because 
of dissatisfaction was when conditions 
in Chicago. Instead of profiting by its 
great conflagration and learning its les- 
sons, Chicago three years after the fire 
was in a position to invite any confla- 
gration. The great hotels such as the 
Sherman House, the Palmer House, 
Pacific Hotel had mansard roofs, the 
elevators were being installed and there 
were open elevator shafts everywhere. 
here was no discipline in the Fire De- 
partment. Men sat around the front 
doors smoking, there was no street 
patrol, no company drill. 

A report made on the situation in Chi 
cago by a special committee of the Na 


tional Board showed the following 
facts: 

The immense territory covered 
with frame structures makes the 
city very inflammable. The grade 
of Chicago has been raised from 
time to time; consequently there 


are blocks of frame buildings built 
on timbers with no separation be- 
tween them, and also brick struc- 
tures where a continuous passage 
for fire exists around a whole block. 
These cavities under buildings and 
sidewalks are receptacles for straw, 
shavings and other inflammable 
rubbish, which are liable to be fired 
by carelessness of evil-disposed per- 
sons at any time. 

The system of fire-wardens, to 
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whom is intrusted the inspection of 
buildings, does not work satisfac- 
torily, politics interfering with their 


duties. It would appear that build-, 
ings can be erected in any way or 
style that suits the convenience of 
the interested parties, irrespective 
of the law governing the same, no 
effort being made to enforce the 
law. 

The lumber district of Chicago 
is a dangerous locality; immense 
piles of lumber extend ag far as the 
eye can reach, and all are piled so 
as to admit the air, thus making 
good conductors for fire. There 
are to be found in this district 
steam planing and molding mills, 
steam box-factories, grain eleva- 
tors, etc., in fact a forest of inflam- 
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4. An increase in water facilities. 

5. The establishment of a Fire Mar- 
shal’s Bureau. 

6. The passage of a law for the 
giadual removal of special hazards. 

Naturally, the authorities of warned, 
endangered, recently stricken Chicago 
hcestened to comply with these reason- 
able demands? They did no such 
thing; there were political difficulties 
in the way. 








CONFERENCE IN GENERAL MANAGER MALLALIEU’S OFFICE. 
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Manager of National Board; Charles H. Lum, Assistant to General Manager and in Charge 
of Actuarial Bureau; C. J. Doyle, Associate General Counsel; Ira H. Woolson, Committee on 


Construction of Buildings. 


mable materials. Locomotives run 

through the keart of this district 

continually; a spark from. one 
might start a fire at any time, es- 
pecially when the wind is blowing 
from off the prairie. A fire start- 
ing here, if not arrested at once, 
would soon ‘be of such magnitude 
that human efforts would be power- 
less to stop it. 

Demand That Chicago Act 

A telegram was sent to the Chicago 
local board, as follows: 

We demand the immediate estab- 
lishment of a special fire-patrol of 
at least one hundred men, by the 
city. No committee will come, but 
National Board companies _ will 
forward their demands to be com- 
plied with within a fixed time, or 
companies will retire. 

In other words, if Chicago did not 
immediately mend its ways, its citizens 
would find themselves without fire in- 
surance protection. The Chicago board 
wired back: 

“Committee of Chicago Board waited 
or mayor, and asked patrol of one 
hundred men. Mayor had not consti- 
tutional power to appoint, promised to 
send recommendation to council at next 
meeting, Monday night. Underwriters 
and citizens alive to importance of 
speedy judicious action for protection.” 

The National Board thereupon formu- 
lated six peremptory demands, and 
threatened to discontinue the Chicago 
business of its companies upon the first 
of the following October unless these 
demands were complied with. They 
were, in brief: 


1. The establishment of permanent . 


fire limits. 

2. The enactment of a stringent 
building law, and the provision for its 
enforcement. 

3. The complete reorganization of the 
Fire Department, the eradication of 
political influence, the establishment 
of discipline, improvement of equipment. 





Then the National Board took the 
next step. On September 23, one week 
before the expiration of the time limit, 
the Executive Committee, at its morn- 
ing session, unanimously adopted a re- 
soiution recommending to all Board 
companies that they withdraw from the 
Lake metropolis. This started some- 
thing. The news was flashed to Chi- 
cago and at the afternoon session a 
telegram was read from the Chicago 
Citizens’ Association asking: “Can 
General Shaler be secured as chief of 
our Fire Department? Answer.” 

General Shaler took the situation in 
hand and accomplished wonders. 


Get Away From Rate-Making 

Up to this time the National Board 
had been largely devoted to problems 
of rates and commissions. It would 
seem that it had a bigger mission, the 
fighting of fires. In 1877 came the his- 
teric meeting of the National Board at 
which the question of abandoning rates 
came up. One of the leading under- 
writers at that meeting said: “I feel 
that for the National Board to take a 
position that practically abandons the 
question of rates is humilating,” and 
his voice quivered with emotion as he 
emphasized the word: * * * “In 
less than twenty days there will not be 
a local board with rates from ocean to 
ocean.” 

It was in this meeting that Rudolph 
Garrigue, president of the Germania 
Insurance Company, led an _ attack 
against the National Board being a rate- 
making body. He suggested six forms 
of service. They were: 


. Maintaining archives. 
. Collating statistics. 
. Dealing with legislation. 
. Combating arson. 

5. Disseminating knowledge of fire 
causes. 

6. Advising local boards. 

Companies were bothered by the 
“Valued Policy’ laws. 


me othe 
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this 
years earlier. 


local board 
pact” measure to be introduced in the 
Michigan legislature, where it failed of 
Ohio, in 1885, was the first 
State to pass such a law. Michigan fol- fire insurance 
lowed in 1887, Nebraska and Texas in 
after that they came thick and 
This form of legislation, as later 
will appear, is to-day one of the most 
serious deterrents to sound underwrit- 
ing. 


passage. 


1889; 
fast. 


Valued Policy Laws 
It was during this period also that New Hampshire in 
“Anti-Compact” legislation became es- 
pecially prominent. 


to realize that premium rates must rest damaged by fire. r 
fundamental laws, pre- insured by a prominent company 40 


ferred to consider them as a matter the adjustment was entrusted to an ad: 
bargaining, and vari- juster of high reputation; nevertheless, 
undertook to enforce the owner felt dissatisfied with the 
this view, by means of laws making it Payment and in a spirit of revenge, 
a crime for underwriters to attempt to 


upon certain 
competititve 


ous legislatures 


secure uniformity. 
legislation 





had 
In 1883, it is said, certain 
Grand Rapids furniture manufacturers 
opposed the rates of the Grand Rapids 


and caused an “Anti-Com- C9mpanies 


without 


System, etc. 


An illuminating incident occurred in 
and 1885. A 
wealthy and influential citizen of Ports 
The public, failing Mouth owned a large hotel which was 
The hotel had been 


struck back through the legislature. He 
The first signs of inspired the passage of a law which 
appeared a few Contained an “Anti-Compact” provisiol, 
a “Valued Policy” measure and other 
objectionable features. 
withdrawal from the State of all the 
exception as 1 
stock or mutual—the New Hampshire 
companies only remaining p 
the notable events of that year in the 
business. 

The latter part of the book is de 
largely to the great work of fire preve 
tion, but there are many interesting 
chapters regarding Commissi 
Supervision, Development of t 


The consequent 


ons, State 
he Agency 
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| PRESIDENT RICHARDS’ ADDRESS 
BEFORE NATIONAL BOARD 


Discusses Actuarial Bureau, Growing Expense Ratio, Shingle 
Roof Hazard, Uniform Accounts and 
Other Matters 








EE 

B. G. Richards, president of the Na- 
tional Board, summed up fire insurance 
conditions in a masterly manner in his 
president's address. He also made a 
number of important recommendations, 
including a suggestion for enlarging the 
scope of the Actuarial Bureau to em- 
prace the gathering of all manner of 
fre insurance statistical information, 
the necessity for uniform reports, SCi- 
entific study of causes for high loss 
ratios, and minute and intelligent study 
of expense ratios. 

In speaking of taxation and under- 
writing results he said that no class of 
corporations, save the railways, are SO 
susceptible to the unwelcome recogni- 
tion of the legislator taxwise as the 
fre insurance company, and it is in 
large measure because fire insurance 
affairs in their utmost detail are made 
a matter of public record, thus placing 
the funds of the companies within easy 
reach of the legislative hand. He said: 

“Resisting the steady increase of this 
purden of taxation as best we may, let 
us accept it philosophically and hope, 
as well as work earnestly for the time 
when the politician will lessen the rates 
of taxation, if for no other reason than 
to diminish the burden of the citizen 
who through his fire insurance premi- 
ums ig now paying tax upon tax many 
times. 

“Only in one way can the public be 
convinced of this fact, and that will be 
when our method of making rates is so 
plain and the integral parts of the pre- 
mium so definitely known, that the size 
of this tax burden will be realized and 
reduction will be made for the sake of 
the premium payer, even if without 
thought of the unjust burden resting 
upon the fire insurance company which 
is made the collector of the tax,” said 
Mr. Richards. 

“I believe that the amount of taxes 
paid by our members when _ placed 
against the actual profits which accrue 
from their business (the only basis of 


taxation which can be justified) is so 
far beyond that charged against any 
other business that the mere presen- 
lation of the fact should bring its 
remedy.” 

Underwriting Experience in Decade 


Mr. Richards then read a table show- 
Ing the percentage of taxes to net in- 


come as follows for six years: 1908, 
46.60; 1910, 33.53; 1911, 57.07; 1912, 


92.54; 1913, 57.90; 1915, 50.33. 

“Following these figures will be found 
4 statement of the profit realized upon 
their United States business in 1915, 
and for the ten years, 1906-1915, inclu- 
sive, by these stock companies report- 
ing to the New York Insurance TDepart- 
Ment, which latter amounted to 1,04 


ber cent. of the entire net premiums 
received,” 


, Underwriting Results 1915 
remiums, fire 
ind inland 


Loss 


. marine 
$349,647,280 


$185,945,955 





is€ in liabilities 
g the year (out 
nding losses, un 
tarned Premiums and 
all othe 
sll claims).... 11,187,954 


143,045,306 


Prof sal 
t (2.71%) 9,468,065 


$349,647,280 — $349,647,280 
Ten-Year Table 1906-1915, Inclusive 
ums, fire, 
, and inland . 


Prem; : 
marine 
ere ar $2,923,195,375 


“oases paid, fire, ma- 
ine and inland 
rrease in 
“uring the year (out- 


alexa $1,641,285,542 


Ts 





standing losses, un 


earned premiums and 


all other claims).... 162,878,691 
IE: sc ccceenas ven 1,149,776, 190 
£006 (8.06%) ..cccccses 30,745,048 

$2,953,949,423 $2,953,940,423 
Legislation 


In discussing legislation Mr. Rich- 
ards said in part: 

“The character and far-reaching im- 
portance of proposed legislation adverse 
to our interests during the present year 
was in inverse ratio to the number of 
State Legislatures considering them. 
The general trend of the measures in- 
troduced was to increase taxes. A mul- 
titude of bills under the guise of anti- 
discrimination was introduced looking 
toward the enlargement of power to be 
lodged in the department of supervision 
in the matter of reviewing rates. This 
authority to review rates was generally 
accompanied by an additional provision 
to give to the supervising department 
the right and authority of substituting 
State-made rates. 

“None of these proposed laws, how- 
ever, contained any provision requiring 
scientific training, experience or quali- 
fication, however slight on the part of 
the State reviewer. Nor did the trend 
of this suggested legislation support 
any idea that in the event revision was 
made of any rate or class of rates be- 
low cost, that the loss to the companies 
occasioned thereby would be met by 
the State. These bills did propose, in 
order to have them conform to consti- 
tutional requirements, to permit the 
companies aggrieved by the unreason- 
ableness or inadequacy of arbitrarily 
fixed State rates to appeal from the de- 
cision of the State reviewer to the 
State courts. To the casual observer 
this might appear as a safeguard, but 
in reality it was an obvious require- 
ment of the various constitutions, but 
leading to victory or defeat reached at 
the end of harassing and expensive law 
suits. Even though the courts found a 
rate unreasonable or inadequate, they 
could not by their limitations provide 
a reasonable and adequate rate, be- 
cause such authority is not lodged with- 
in the judicial branch of State govern- 
ment. Therefore, all bills of this char- 
acter are fraught with the possibilities 
of arbitrary power and have been op- 
posed on account of the ever imminent 
danger to the safety and solvency of 
the business. In more than one State 
recognition has been given by statute 
to the proposition that companies are 
entitled to a reasonable profit, which is 
the same principle contended for and 
accorded to every business enterprise. 
But even this concession is illusory ana 
unsound, for a State can act only for 
itself, and not for other States. Its 
territory and values are too narrow for 
the just operation of the law of aver- 
age. No estimate of what constitutes a 
reasonable profit can be just unless 
such estimate includes a due share or 
contribution towards the losses of all 
premium-payers outside of that State— 
and such power is probably beyond the 
constitutional right of any State to ex- 
ercise, 


Unsound Statutes 

“Also, a law such ag is contained in 
the statutes of Missouri is both unrea- 
sonable and unsound which allows the 
State authority to require a reduction 
in rates when a five-year record of busi- 
ness in that State shows ‘an aggregate 
profit in excess of a _ reasonable 
amount’: for no State by itself is 
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either competent or able to judge what 
that aggregate profit should be for the 
reason that some States must of neces- 
sity produce a much larger percentage 
of profit even than 5 per cent. (or any 
other percentage that State authorities 
might decide as reasonable) to offset 
losses in other States, for year by year 
some States (not always the same) will 
inevitably produce a loss instead of 
profit. The true gauge is the percent- 
age of profit in at least the United 
States for a five or, more nearly, a ten 
year period. 
South Carolina 

“The State of South Carolina has, 
during the present administration, 
brought forth a law unprecedented in 
possibilities of great danger to the 
necessary functions of the business or 
the safeguarding of the security of in- 
vested capital. The retirement of so 
many companies heretofore operating 
in that State is conclusive evidence 
that this legislation was inimical to 
safety or security. 

“IT am quite sure that the officers of 
the withdrawing companies felt a pro- 
found regret that their agency plant in 
that State had to be disrupted and their 
loyal agents, who were citizens of the 
State, deprived of the use of the legiti- 
mate avenue to serve the companies 
and the public. 

Actuarial Bureau 

“The nebulous beginning of the Ac- 
tuarial Bureau is readily traceable to 
the Classification Committee appointed 
by the National Board Companies June 
17, 1912. That Committee was appoint- 
ed to deal with the request of the In- 
surance Department of New York for a 
classified record of premiums and 
losses of the companies in New York 
State for the years 1900-1911 inclusive. 

“At the outset the outlook was favor- 
able for similar demands for State 
classification from at least six of the 
largest States, and had the request 
from the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment been insisted upon there ig little 
doubt that other States would have fol- 
lowed in a similar request and compa- 
nies would now be furnishing classifica- 
tion reports of their business (prob- 
ably no two States alike as to form) 
to most and perhaps all of the States. 

“Since 1912 two States only have 
passed laws requiring the classified ex- 
perience of the companies—viz.: Mis- 
souri and Louisiana, to which we add 
Texas and Illinois, whose laws for a 
much longer period have contained a 
similar requirement. 

“That the number is not larger and 
indeed that all States are not now re- 
quiring similar reports to the four men- 


tioned, may fairly be credited to the 
work of the committees referred to. 
“The reports required by these 


States, each in radically different form, 
have given much trouble to the com- 
panies, and caused a large expense, but 
even the most enthusiastic believer in 
such State requirements would find it 
difficult to point out any advantage 
from such reports. 


“Through the establishment of the 
Actuarial Bureau with its announced 
policy and purpose, a cordial and well- 
nigh complete understanding with State 
authorities has been secured, 
Co-operation From Non-Members of 

National Board 

“The Actuarial Bureau commenced 
its operations January 1, 1915. It rep- 
resents the most recent addition to the 
Board’s activities, and has made much 
progress in the movement for uniform 
and combined classification of fire un- 
derwriting experience, Interest in the 
effort as manifested by companies and 
supervising State officials has been 
most encouraging. The co-operation of 
the mutual and stock companies, other 
than ‘Board members, and the Insur 
ance Commissioners and State Fire 
Marshals has shown to the fire insur- 
ance world a remarkable concentration 
of effort to collect and collate statistics 
respecting losses and writings, classi- 
fied according to standards adopted by 
an unusually large number of compa- 
nies. In its scope and importance, it 
exceeds anything of the kind ever be 
fore attempted or planned. 

“The Bureau office has been visited 
during the year by several committees 
representing different classes of mutual 
fire insurance companies, the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
and the State Fire Marshals’ Associa- 
tion. <A special committee from the 
last named organization, instructed to 
investigate the work that is being done 
by the Bureau and report to the Asso- 
ciation, manifested great interest in 
the detail necessary to secure accuracy 
before reports can be of statistical 
value, formally expressed appreciation 
of the magnitude of the work incident 
to the collection and tabulation of the 
statistics covering fire losses, and 
adopted resolutions which were trans- 
mitted to every State Fire Marshal rec- 
ommending that State officials refrain 
from making any requirements upon 
the Bureau or upon the companies sup- 
porting the same which would increase 


the expense or otherwise hazard its 
success. 

“The Insurance Commissioners have 
recognized the Actuarial Bureau work 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT RICHARDS 





as one in which they are deeply con- 
cerned, by the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee for promoting its pur- 
poses, and many of the Insurance Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners have 
addressed those companies holding 
aloof from the work requesting their 
co-operation with the Bureau. 

Writings Plan to Be Promulgated 

“It was a practical impossibility to 
obtain reports covering both losses and 
writings during the first year of the Bu- 
reau’s work, but with the decision to 
have writings reported for this calendar 
year by a plan soon to be promulgated 
to all companies, and in accordance 
with its standard classification, it I» 
hoped definite and valuable data will 
be obtained. 

“If in addition 
should decide to 
the Bureau (as | 
ally be done) to 


thereto this Board 
extend the work of 
believe must eventu- 
the gathering of all 
needed statistical matter of the fire 
insurance companies its tabulated re- 
ports will become most valuable and es- 
sential features of the business of fire 
underwriting. 

“This would be in marked contrast 
with the railway business which is un- 
der complete control of the government 
through its Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, and its actuarial work is car- 
ried on in Washington by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics— which is in fact 
the Actuarial Bureau of the Railway 
Companies but conducted by the Com- 
mission. 

Equipment for Handling Adjustment 
of Conflagration Losses 

“The wisdom and efficiency of the 
plans adopted and methods employed in 
the handling of conflagration losses re- 
ceived a thorough test this year and 
azain proved its effectiveness, at the 
conflagrations in the cities of Paris, 
Texas, and Augusta, Georgia,” said 
Mr. Richards. “The emergency equip- 
ment held in readiness for caring for 
such conditions, though not needed at 
Nashville (where a conflagration also 
occurred on the same day) was dis- 
patched with all possible speed to thé 
cities of Paris and Augusta. At the 
same time the necessary blanks were 
sent to cur membership advising them 
of the action taken, with full instruc- 
tions in regard thereto. As a result of 
this action and the hearty co-operation 
extended by all interested, the adjust- 
ments proceeded without delay and en- 
tirely devoid of confusion and the dupli- 
cation of labor and expense. The suc- 
cess of the plan is illustrated by the 
absence of complaints on the part of 
the assured, and the thanks tendered 
by the company representatives to the 
Board for the assistance rendered. 

Hazard of the Wood-Shingle Roof 

“The destruction of property due to 
this hazard is a daiiy lesson of great 


importance to the underwriter. The 
statistical record of fires from this 


cause in non-hazardous property is 
now being compiled by the Actuarial 
Bureau, and is of growing impressive- 
ness. 

“Only the spectacular losses by se- 
vere conflagration impress the public 
mind with this danger and even these 
are soon forgotten. 

“Our latest lessons came from confla- 
grations occurring in March in three 
Southern cities—Nashville, Tenn.; 
Paris, Texas, and Augusta, Georgia. In 
Paris the fire loss reached ten to four- 
teen millions. Seventy per cent. of the 
1,400 buildings destroyed had wooden 
roof covering. The Nashville confla- 
gration though involving less property 
loss, was due in even a greater degree 
to this cause. The Augusta, Ga., con- 
flagration consumed 682 buildings and 
here again the shingle roof was a prime 
factor in the spread of the fire. 

“This danger exists in nearly every 
town and city in this country. 

“The use of wooden shingles should 
be prohibited everywhere except on 


from business or 
dwelling centers. Better even would it 
be if their use for roof covering was 
everywhere forbidden by State law as 
a form of construction which endangers 
life and property. 

“Reference to this hazard was made 
in the address of President Babb in 
1912, and I would omit an important 
matter from this address if his warn- 
ing was not here emphasized. 

The Future 
“During the past twenty-five years I 


buildings remote 


have served from time to time upon 
your committees and more recently 
have kept closely in touch with the 
important developments of the Board. 
With this experience has come the 
deepest interest in its welfare and 
strong convictions as to the mission 
this Board will perform in coming 
years. 


“Fundamentally the time is not far 
distant, and perhaps is now at hand, 
when a revision of the constitution and 
by-laws should be made to adapt 
our organization to present and future 
needs. 

“Tl believe that all Standing Commit- 
tees should be made, under the rules, 
rotative, as is now the case with the 
Executive Committee, and that a limit 
should be placed upon the number of 
years which officers or members of com- 
mittees may continuously serve (sala- 
ried employes excepted); a lapse of aft 
least one year being required before 
becoming again eligible to re-election or 
re-appointment. 

Constitution Should Prohibit Rates and 
Commissions Action 

“The omission from our constitution 
of any specific prohibition against leg- 
islation regarding rates and commis- 
sions is a serious defect which should 
be remedied. Years ago the Board 
abandoned to other organizations the 
supervision of rates and the regulation 
of commissions. That action probably 


saved the National Board from disso- 
lution, but it was done by legislative 
action without providing constitution- 


ally against any future consideration of 
either of those matters. 

“I, therefore, favor a specific provi- 
sion in the constitution which shall 
clearly prohibit the Board from dealing 
with or controlling rates of premium or 
of commissions, either directly or in- 
directly. 

“The possibility of reviving such leg- 
islation impresses me with the danger 
and I hope that it will be guarded 
against in the manner sugested. 

“Our members need but to consider 
an object lesson now before us, viz.: 
an organization the purpose of which is 
to regulate commissions and (or) exer- 
cise supervisory power over rates (and 
I refer to an Eastern organization) 
which is able to command a member- 
ship of but 72 companies. The mem- 
bership of the National Board is 133. 

“If this Board should at some future 
time resume its authority over rates 
and commissions we may then expect 
its membership to dwindle and the in- 
fluence of the Board in every direction 
be greatly lessened. 


Stock Mutuals 


“One other matter in this connection: 
When a revision of constitution is un- 
dertaken, I hope full consideration will 
be given to the advisability of opening 
our membership to any reputable fire 
insurance company in the United States 
of good financial standing, whether it 
operates upon a stock or mutual plan. 
1 trust that the special committee ap- 
pointed some months ago to consider a 
revision of the constitution will give 
serious thought to these recommenda- 
tions and report at an early day. 

“Our standards should be declared 
and represent the acme of our belief 
and purpose in every department of our 
activities, and for that reason I wish 
to offer the following suggestions: 
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“No greater menace to the interests 
of stock fire insurance exists than the 
growing disposition of legislators and 
legislatures to insist upon State super- 
vision and control of our rates in mild 
or in serious form. 

The Spirit of Compromise 

“We have argued against it and 
fought it in the courts, and though de- 
feated in the United States Supreme 
Court by a majority of one in the Kan- 
sas case, we should not be discouraged. 
In my judgment we make a serious mis- 
take even now if, when legislators in- 
sist upon State regulation or control, 
Wwe assume it necessary to meet such 
proposed legislation in a spirit of com: 
promise with some similar measure in 
modified form, for by so doing we ac- 
cept and approve that which we have 
vigorously and at great expense fought 
and argued against. State regulation 
under that Supreme Court decision is 
not obligatory and when it exists in 
any form however mild, contains the 
germ of State rate making to which it 
may eventually arrive, postponed if at 
all only by mild administration. If we 
once give consent or approval to any 
form of State control or supervision of 
rates, our standard is gone. 

“We have our standards in our lJabor- 
atories, in the numberless appliances 
for lighting and heating, for prevention 
or extinguishment of fires, our model 
building code, ordinances covering ex- 
plosives, matches, ete., a model fire 
marshal law, and a standard classifica- 
tion of occupancy hazards. 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 


NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
38 Clinton Street 9s William Street 











“In no instance that I am aware of, 
simply because city or State has insist- 
ed upon adopting something less or dif- 
ferent therefrom, have we lowered those 
standards. 

“I am confident the time will arrive 
when some system of rate making 
based upon the actual experience of the 
companies will be adopted as the stand: 
ard of this Board and recommended for 
use to all tariff making bodies. What 
that standard will be this Board will 
determine, but with one uniform sy* 
tem in operation throughout the United 
States which shall have for its basis 
the loss costs ascertained by the Ac 
tuarial Bureau Committee, the rl 
question as a political or even 4 dis 
puted problem will become a thing 
the past and State laws for controlling 
same, however mild, become dead 
letters. 

Standard Code of Insurance Laws — 

“For the reasons given, I hope @ 
associates will agree that a standard 
code of insurance laws shall be Pre 
pared under the direction of the Com 
mittee on Laws, which shall contain n0 
reference to or recognition of the right 
of the State to control or regulate the 
rates to be charged for fire insurance 
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“A standard insurance code thus pre- 
pared and approved by your Executive 
Committee should be our offering and 
recommendation to any legislator, com- 
mission or State official seeking our ad- 
vice regarding insurance legislation, but 
peyond that—either in the way of com- 
promise with political interests upon 
fundamental principles or committing 
the Board companies to half-way rate 
legislation—we should under no cir- 
cumstances go. 

“Otherwise, the tendency of our legis- 
Jative work will be political, our Board 
pecome known as a political organiza- 
tion and its usefulness as an advisory 
organization representing the best only 
in all matters touching upon the great 
pusiness of fire insurance will be great- 
ly impaired. 

“Elsewhere and by another, it will be 
said to you that one of your committees 
‘early recognized that successful criti- 
cism should be constructive; it was not 
sufficient to condemn bad laws without 


showing how to frame _ good laws. 
Hence it prepared a model Building 
Code” For the same reason I urge 


upon your consideration a model Fire 
Insurance Code. 

“I do not feel that the work of the 
Committee on Laws will be effectively 
rounded out until a complete code of 
insurance statutes has been formulated 
and made the standard of the Board. 

Uniform Accounts 

“During the past year the National 
Board has been requested to give its 
endorsement to a form of monthly ac- 
count current, which has been devised 
and promulgated by the National As- 
sociation of Local Agents and which has 
already been adopted by a considerable 
number of companies. 

“I have looked with favor upon the 
idea if made a part of a general plan 
for uniformity in company bookkeeping, 
or the agency monthly account is the 
wit and beginning of company records 
of writings, premiums and expenses. 
The subject, as I regard it, is a far- 
reaching one, but action by the Board 
upon the blanks in question would be 
premature and unwise, except as it be- 
came a part of a comprehensive scheme 
for uniformity of bookkeeping methods 
in company offices. 

“The need of uniformity is doubtless 
apparent to every underwriter. Sta- 
listics of writings and losses are to-day 
more or less unreliable because of the 
different manner of treating same in 
or by different offices. Correctness in 
recording writings—i. e., actual amounts 
of liability is considered more or less 
uimportant because of the method of 
inflating or reducing the amounts of 
long and short term writings to bring 
them to an annual basis for obtaining 
premium averages. Such method, how- 
‘ver, while correct for obtaining aver- 
‘e premiums is incorrect for obtaining 
loss costs, for it obliterates the true 
amounts of risk subjected to loss, with- 
out which, I am of the opinion, true 
108s costs are unobtainable. 

The matter is one about which there 
ri different opinions, but I believe true 
+ rll _ or fire costs can only be 
a rom actual amounts of earned 
— and the losses sustained upon 


ES Cost of Fire Insurance 

P ompanies differ in their treatment 
ebenses, some carrying a portion of 
o ri to losses, while others charge 
Thi pense outgo to expense account. 
tad enntrence in treatment of losses 
the pense charges renders combined 
relobae’ reports of either account un- 
she ~ This condition exists because 
ince ae regard a certain por- 
aoe eir expense accounts as a nec- 
the a part of loss, while others taking 
Po aa view include every form of 
~ iture— except that of the actual 

Paid—in their expense account. 





“The cost of fire insurance is made 
up of these two factors—losses and ex- 
penses; but uniformity in method by all 
companies in dealing with these fac- 
tors: is necessary if correct loss costs 
and expenses are to be obtained. 

“Taxes and taxation are differently 
treated by different offices, and this is 
quite evident to me in the published 
figures of this Board of taxes to pre- 
miums, in which I am quite sure very 
important errors exist, yet those errors, 
consisting of omitted taxes, are uncor- 
rectible from the _ statistical records 
now available. 

“Another false showing, the effect of 
which is to seriously misrepresent tiie 
business transacted by companies, is 
found in such States where credit may 
or may not be taken for re-insurances 
in unauthorized companies but State 
taxes must be paid thereon. State re- 
turns will in some instances show a 
very exaggerated statement of premi- 
ums, whereas if all re-insurances were 
deducted and only net writings and 
premiums reported, the net volume 
would be much less and the loss ratio 
much higher, because losses are more 
often found in State returns upon a net 
basis, although premiums and writings 
are gross. 

“The expenses of the company are 
seldom separated by States, but with- 
out such separation the true cost of do- 
ing business in a particular State can- 
not be ascertained. Most companies 
use the average expense ratio for the 
United States to apply to each Stafe, 
whereas State expense costs are from 
12 to 15 per cent. higher in some States 
than others. Indeed I am prepared to 
prove that the range of expense cost 
in the several States is not far from 34 
to 50 per cent. 

“There is great need of reliable in- 


formation as to the actual expense 
costs State by State. 
Ratio of Expense 
“If the ratio of expense as well as 


loss ratio of fire insurance in each State 
were known, such information would 
have an important effect upon legisla- 
tion affecting the cost of fire insurance 
therein and surprise many a company 
official as well. Averaging the expense 
cost over all States throws an undue 
burden upon the _ profitable States, 
which as a rule are low expense cost 
States, and the unprofitable State is 
less unprofitable than the facts if known 
would demonstrate. 

“For equally potent reasons all pub- 
lished records of commission ratios are 
unreliable. 

“To sum up the matter, I am quite 
confident that fire insurance statistics 
as compiled to-day are more unreliable 
and inaccurate than we are apt to rea- 
lize. 

“This condition in the fire insurance 
business is no different nor worse than 
that which existed in the steam rail- 
road business of this country not many 
years ago. * 

“With the railroads this defect in ac- 
count system has been overcome by law 
under the operations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in co-operation 
with a Standing Committee of Twenty- 
five from the American Railway Ac- 
counting officers’ Association. 

“IT am informed by the auditor of one 
of the larger roads that year by year 
the development of the uniform system 
of accounts for all carriers has been 
worked out through such co-operation 
until now (and I quote his exact lan- 
guage) ‘the accounting officers uniform- 
ly believe that we (the railroad compa- 
nies) have the most scientific up-to-date 
system of railroad accounting in the 
world, which has made railroad reports 
intelligible to all conversant with the 
classification and is winning the public 
confidence to which the railroad inter- 
ests are so justly entitled.’ 





“This Board less than two years ago 
commenced a work which in its ulti- 
mate effect upon fire underwriting in- 
terests will be found far greater than 
we have begun to realize. I refer to the 
work which has been undertaken by 
the Actuarial Bureau, but the value of 
the results obtained will be greatly im- 
paired while the present unsatisfactory 
bookkeeping systems prevail. 
Broadened Scope for Actuarial Bureau 

“Confident in this assertion, I believe 
that all combined statistical data in our 
fire insurance underwriting, for what- 
ever purpose or by whomsoever needed, 
should be compiled by the Actuarial Bu- 
reau of the ‘Board rather than it be left 
to outside firms or individuals to do 
for us. 

“Our ‘Insurance by States’ should be 
the combined records of the companies, 
compiled from the returns of our indi- 
vidual members to the Bureau, made up 
on one uniform basis, and show the 
writings, premiums, expenses (suitably 
divided) and losses—each State sepa- 
rate from the others, but also combined 
in territories and summarized for the 
United States, the fire business being 
distinct in all respects from other 
branches of insurance transacted. 

“T regard the subject as one of such 
great importance that I recommend the 
incoming Executive Committee appoint 
a standing committee on uniform ac- 
counting, with authority to employ ex- 
pert accountants, whose duty it shall 
be to make a thorough study of the va- 
rious company systems and therefrom 
prepare a standard system of accounts 
which, upon approval by the Executive 
Committee, shall be promulgated for 
adoption by every member. 

“It would be far better for this Board 
to recommend to the companies forms 
and blanks for use in the agency field 
as well ag in the home offices, rather 
than leave that duty to other associa- 
tions whose prerogatives are inadequate 
and insufficient for the work, and who, 
moreover, are unfamiliar with the needs 
of the companies in their home offices, 
of the Actuarial Bureau of the Board 
and know little of the requirements of 
the States which the companies mu¥t 
comply with. 

“Delay in dealing with this matter 
will make the problem increasingly dif 
ficult. 

“The railroads reached uniformity 
through statutory and governmental re- 
quirement, very unwillingly at first, but 
in its final results uniform accounting 
has been found to be eminently satis- 
factory. 

“Uniformity in accounting systems 
has been voluntarily established in at 
least three different branches of busi- 
ness, through the Bureau of Business 
Research of Harvard University. 

“Shall not the fire insurance compa- 
nies take to heart these lessons from 
the experience of others and go and do 
likewise—not from fear that some fu- 
ture dictator may compel them to such 
uniformity in accounts, but for the ac- 


tual value and advantage which uni- 
formity will bring? 
Unprofitable States 
“In certain States where year after 
year losses and expenses exceed the 
premium income derived therein the 


companies are confronted with a seri- 
ous situation. 

“Anti-compact laws and rate-controll- 
ing legislation in one form or another 
prevent the companies from re-adjust- 
ing their rates to a basis of faiy profit 
so that such States will bear more near- 
ly their just share of the national fire 
waste. 

“What shall be done? 

“The fire insurance companies cannot 


continue always doing an unprofitable 
business in those States, for other 


States, more fortunate as to losses and 
more just as to legislation, will not con- 





sent to always ‘holding the bag’ for the 
persistently unprofitable ones. 

“In the treatment of individual risks 
or plants, the companies have for years 
been doing an immense good by critical 
examination and advising their owners 
wherein the fire hazards could be re- 
duced and the risks made better—such 
work being reinforced by schedule rat- 
ing. 

“The result has undoubtedly been one 
of great advantage in which owners and 
insurers have shared. 

“For the past twelve years the Na- 
tional Board has furnished similar serv- 
ice to towns and cities by sending ex- 
pert mechanical, hydraulic and building 
engineers to thoroughly examine (whol- 
ly at the cost of the companies) their 
fire departments, water supply systems 
and congested districts. The reports 
which have been made by these experts 
as to unfavorable conditions and im- 
provements recommended have been 
found of great value to municipal au- 
thorities and the companies as well. In- 
deed their value would have been even 
more apparent if the companies had 
followed these reports more closely and 
taken warning from the serious faults 
thus pointed out, for millions of dol- 
lars would have been the resultant Sav- 
ing. 

“These cities and towns are now to 
be graded by schedule and, presumably, 
with the eventual purpose of adjusting 
rates according to the conditions thus 
found. 

Experts’ Committee to Learn Cause of 
High Loss Ratios 

“IT would carry such service farther. 
We know that in some States the busi 
ness of fire insurance is almost uniforni 
ly unprofitable. We know, or think we 
know, some of the causes that produce 
their excessive loss ratio, and we know 
also that in some States the expense of 
doing business is far in excess of the 
ratio of expense of other States. What 
more valuable service could we perform 
for the public and for our companies 
than to appoint an able committee of 
experts to make a thorough examina 
tion of conditions existing in each un 


profitable State, a detailed report of 
same to be issued by the National 
Board, in which would be pointed out 


the reasons for excessive loss and ex 
pense ratios in such States? 

“IT would also grade by suitable sched 
ule our forty-eight States, placing each 
State in its just rank as compared with 
the others, which would further tend to 
increased desire on the part of unprofit 
able States and States of low grading 
for betterments. 

“Whatever the causes which have 
brought a State into an unprofitable 
condition, a thorough investigation and 
impartial report made by competent ex- 
perts with a complete analysis of its 
disastrous record as related to fire in- 
surance, would, I am confident, have a 
profound and far-reaching influence, not 
alone upon the underwriter, but upon 
the people and legislators of such a 
State. 

“No more valuable publicity work 
could, in my judgment, be undertaken 
by the companies than in this direction. 
At least a half dozen of States hopeless- 
ly unprofitable, or nearly so, are in need 
of such investigation.” 

$43,000 IN REWARDS 

Since the last annual meeting of the 
National Board, there has been a 
marked increase in the number of re- 
wards offered, one hundred and sixty 
having been issued, amounting to $43,- 
000, in comparison with ninety rewards 
and $28,550 for the preceding year, this 
undoubtedly being due to the wave of 
incendiarism which has swept various 
sections of the country during the past 
year. Two rewards of $500 each, were 
paid. 
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Fire Insurance and 
The State Legislatures 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAWS 
READ BY RUMSEY 


“To Obey Laney-Odom Act Would 
Have Been to Violate It,” 
Says Committee 

David Rumsey, chairman of the Com- 
inittee on Laws, of the National Board, 
said in his annual report that the de- 
sire for legislative investigations of the 
fire insurance business appears to in 
crease rather than decrease. His re- 
port in part follows: 

“The legal and administrative staff of 
the Committee has continued practi- 
cally unchanged during the last year 
with the exception that in September, 
1915, the Assistant General Counsel in 
charge of the San Francisco office re- 
signed and, as the Legislatures of the 
Pacific Coast States were not in ses- 
sion, our San Francisco office was tem- 
porarily discontinued. It is the pur- 
pose of the Committee to reopen the 
San Francisco office in the near future. 

“The character of the work within 
the jurisdiction of this Committee is 
mainly defensive and only to a lesser 
extent constructive. Its principal func 
tion is defense against attack by litiga- 
tion or: proposed legislation adverse to 
our interests. We have been able to se- 
cure a number of favorable interpreta- 
tions of laws and rulings of supervising 
officials and, to a certain extent, we have 
been able to assist in the adoption of 
remedial legislation for the improve- 
ment of the legal situation as it affects 
fire insurance interests. 

Wisconsin Valued Policy Law 

“One of the most important of these 
laws, not only inherently but for its 
example, is the repeal of the Wiscon- 
sin Valued Policy Law, which had ex- 
isted from the year 1874 until June of 
last year. A statute was then substi- 
tuted in its place prohibiting an insur- 
ance company, agent or adjuster from 
paying more than the cash value of the 
loss or damage actually occurring. The 
State of Wisconsin has also enacted a 
Reciprocal Tax Law limiting taxes and 
fees to the amount charged by com- 
panies at the State of their incorpora- 
tion and, thus, reducng the high taxes 
whch formerly amounted to 2 per cent. 
upon gross premiums on direct busi- 
ness, % of 1 per cent. Fire Marshal 
tax and a 2 per cent. tax on fire pre- 
miums in towns having fire depart- 
ments conforming to certain standards. 

“The agreement under which com- 
panies resumed business in Kentucky 
after withdrawal by a large number of 
companies from business in that State 
in the year 1914 provided for a Com- 
mission to recommend fair insurance 
laws to the Legislature of 1916. During 
the year past, a committee representing 
the companies has been engaged in fre- 
quent conferences with the Kentucky 
Insurance Commission. The report of 
the Commission to the Legislature was 
moderate and reasonable in tone and, 
in the main, accorded fair treatment 
to the insurance interests, though op- 
posed to the recommendations of our 
Committee in some respects. The State 
of Kentucky had enacted a State rate 
making law under which the power to 
make fire insurance rates could be 
withdrawn from the companies and 
vested in a State Board. This rate mak- 
ing power had been exercised by the 
State Board in a manner which con- 
stantly reduced insurance rates obtain- 
able upon an already unprofitable busi- 
ness and, at the same time, increased 
the expenses of the business. While 
the report of the Kentucky Insurance 
Commission 
Legislature, that body adopted its rec- 
ommendations to the extent of repeal- 
ing the State rate making law and re- 


storing the power to make rates to 
company bureau subject to govern- 
mental supervision—the supervision 


being limited to removal of discrimina- 
tion and the prevention of excessive 


was not accepted by the: 


profits as indicated by a five year ex- 
perience. The Commission also rec- 
ommended a repeal of the valued policy 
law, but the Legislature adopted this 
recommendation only to the extent of 
authorizing co-insurance clauses under 
certain restrictions and abrogating the 
valued policy law where co-insurance 
clauses are used. 
Tax Questions 

“A question of the construction of 
the Ohio Fire Marshal Tax arose in 
the latter part of the year 1915. The In- 
surance Department claimed that this 
tax should be based on gross premiums 
without deduction. We were able to 
obtain from the Attorney General a 
ruling that, in computing the tax, credit 
should be allowed for re-insurance and 
return premiums. The enactment of a 
statute by the Ohio Legislature was 
also secured providing for these de- 
ductions in the future by clear statutory 
direction instead of leaving the matter 
dependent upon departmental construc- 
tion of a somewhat ambiguous statute. 

“The State of West Virginia enacted 
an income tax law somewhat similar to 
the Federal Income Tax Act. The stat- 
ute purports to impose upon insurance 
companies a tax of one-half of one per 
cent. on net profits apportioned to West 
Virginia, in the ratio that the gross 
profits arising from West Virginia busi- 
ness bear to the total gross profits of 
the company. By advice of counsel, 
companies have refrained from paying 
this tax, and it is intended, if neces- 
sary, to defend against its collection 
upon the ground that the Act should 
not be held applicable to fire insur- 
ance companies and also upon the 
ground of unconstitutionality. Litiga 
tion, however, may not be necessary, 
as the State authorities appear to be 
impressed by the justice of our con- 
tentions. 

“In the year 1913, the State of Louis- 
iana enacted a Firemen’s Pension Fund 
Tax Law imposing a tax of 1 per cent 
on premiums in certain incorporated 
towns maintaining fire departments. 
An injunction was secured restraining 
the enforcement of this Act and the 
litigation has been continued under the 
authority of this Committee. The lower 
court determined that the law was un- 
constitutional. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision, sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of the statute. A_ peti 
tion for a rehearing of the case by the 
court of last resort has recently been 
granted and the final outcome of the 
litigation remains uncertain. 

“In Illinois, negotiations were con 
ducted with the Superintendent of In- 
surance with a view to modification of 
his requirements as to report of class 
ified experience. Sufficient concession ; 
were secured to enable companies to 
comply substantially with the Depart- 
ment’s requirements for the year @nd- 
ing December 31st, 1914, and the mat- 
ter of subsequent reports is pending. It 
is hoped that an adjustment may be 
1eached satisfactory to the Illinois De- 
partment, without prohibitively burden 
some obligations upon the companies. 

Oklahoma and Mississippi 

Litigation was prosecuted in the 
State of Oklahoma to test the consti- 
tutionality of the statute enacted last 
year by which a State Insurance Board 
was created, to which extensive regu- 
latory and State rate making powers 
were accorded. The courts of that 
State determined the Act to be consti- 
tutional but 1epresentatives of company 
interests were able, by conference with 
the State Board, to secure an under- 
standing as to administration of the 
law which modifies, for the present at 
least, many of the disadvantageous fea- 
tures of such legislation. 

“The matter of the Yazoo, Missis- 
sippi, Delta Levee Tax has had con- 
sideration by the Committee at various 
times for several years past. In the 
early part of 1914, a demand was made 
for a flat or privilege tax, and, in ad- 
dition, a premium tax of two and one- 
half per cent. on the gross earnings of 
the business transacted in the Delta 
District. On advice of counsel the pre- 
mium tax was withheld. A suit was in- 
stituted to test the right of the Levee 





Board to exact this premium tax, and 
in the lower court our contention was 


sustained. In October, 1915, the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the decision of 
the lower court in favor of the com- 
panies. The Committee has also con- 
ducted in Mississippi the defense of a 
litigation instituted against a number 
of companies and involving the right to 
use rates made by the Mississippi Ad- 
visory Rating and Inspection Company 
without infraction of the anti-trust law 
of that State. No decision has as yet 
been rendered in this case. 
Fire Agents Exempt From 
Compensation Act 

“In the latter part of 1915, we were 
advised of the intention of the Indus- 
trial Board of Indiana to hold that fire 
insurance agents were within the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
that State. Upon presentation of argu- 
ments to the contrary by our counsel, 
a ruling was finally secured which, in 
effect, exempts from the operation of 
the statute agents of fire insurance 
companies. 

“Our counsel have been called upon 
to act in support of our interests as to 
a number of matters aside from legis- 
lation, which need not be referred to 
in detail. It is sufficient to mention 
adjustments of procedure under the 
Pennsylvania Resident Agent Act se- 
cured through conferences with the In 
surance Department; securing exemp- 
tion from the California Corporation Li- 
cense Tax through active assistance 
from our Pacific Coast members; con- 
ferences with the Oregon Code Commis- 
sion which is engaged in-a codification 
of insurance laws for that State and 
participation in the deliberations of the 
Insurance Committee of the American 
Bar Association, who are at work upon 
the preparation of a model insurance 
code. 

“The number of proposed legislative 
measures adversely affecting our inter- 
ests which it has been necessary to op- 
pose was far less during the past year 
than during the year which preceded 
it. This does not appear to have been 
due to any increased legislative disposi- 
tion to refrain from regulation of the 
fire insurance business but rather to 
the lack of opportunity due to the 
smaller number of legislatures which 
have been in sesson. Since the last 
annual report of this Committee, legis- 
latures have been in session in thirteen 
States and Congress has also been in 
session. The States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Wisconsin have 
held their 1915 sessions and the States 
of Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia 
and Louisiana have held their 1916 ses- 
sions. The Legislature of the State of 
Georgia is soon to convene. This con- 
trasts with forty-three State legisla- 
tures and the National Congress in ses- 
sion during the preceding year. It has 
been necessary during the past year to 
read and analyze 1,231 measures. Two 
hundred and fifty of these were found 
to affect our interests and to require 
the attention of our counsel. Of this 
number, forty-six were enacted into law. 
The greater number of the bills enacted 
are of minor importance. 


South Carolina 

“The most important measure adopted 
during the past year was the Laney- 
Odom Act in South Carolina. This law 
combines, in a single enactment, sev- 
eral theories for the regulation of our 
business. It seeks to subject the busi- 
ness to the inconsistent influences of 
competition and of co-operation. It re- 
quires uniformity but prohibits the co- 
operation necessary to secure it. While 
prohibiting discrimination as to certain 
rates, it authorizes discrimination as to 
others and it removes the influences of 
competition, the effect of co-operation 
and the consistency of anti-discrimina- 
tion in favor of the will of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. The inconsistency 
of the statute is such that to obey the 
law is to violate it. A number of com- 
panies have already reached the con- 
clusion that the law cannot be complied 
with and any sincere attempt at its en- 


Indiana 








el 
forcement would convince the remaip. 
der. The relation of this Committee to 
the enactment was an attempt, through 
arguments of our counsel and our loca] 
representatives, to convince the Legis. 
lature that the bill, if enacted, woul 
prove impolitic. 

“Two measures increasing the burden 
of taxation have been enacted. Qne 
provides a Firemen’s Pension Fund tax 
of 1% per cent. for cities in Alabama 
having a population of 100,000, thus lim. 
iting the tax to the City of Birmingham, 
The other provides an extension of time 

































































































for the existing Federal Emergency 
Revenue Tax Law. In addition, a pjj 
for the extension of the New York City 
Firemen’s Pension Fund tax of 2 per 
cent. so as to include premiums from 
re-insurance and automobile  businegs : 
passed both Houses of the Legislature. . 
but was defeated by the Mayor’s dis. l 
approval. l 
“Bills which, in one form or another, 
sought to deprive the companies of the t 
power to make premium rates and to 
lodge that power with State officials : 
were introduced in the States of Ala. ¢ 
bama, Georgia, Massachusetts, New L 
Jersey, South Carolina, Virginia and it 
Wisconsin, but, with the exception of y 
the State of South Carolina, these la 
measures failed of enactment. d 
“Bills designed to prevent the com. I" 
panies from co-operating for the mak. ai 
ing of uniform rates or the conduct of m 
rating bureaus were introduced in Vir. th 
ginia, New Jersey and South Carolina, th 
but in the States of Virginia and New M 
Jersey these measures were defeated al 
with the assistance of supervising off- th 
cials who believed that such legislation 7 
was economically unsound. fir 
“The desire for legislative investiga- 
tions of the fire insurance business ap- 
pears to increase rather than to dimin- Ey 
ish. If this desire were founded upon ro 
a sincere purpose of study the relation " 
of fire insurance to the public needs, an ie 
opportunity for such instruction would Ad 
readily be found in the records and re- Br 
ports of the investigating commissions ra 
in the States of Illinois, New York, Co 
Pennsylvania, Missouri and Kentucky. Ta 
Notwithstanding this, it was necessary in 
in the past year to oppose measures for of 
additional investigations in the States 
of Massachusetts, Mississippi, Rhode Is- ] 
land, South Carolina and New Jersey. y 
In defeating these measures, we were fire 
assisted by certain insurance commis- anc 
sioners who realized the futility of fur- $17 
ther legislative investigation.” der 
in 
a , sur 
HARD ON HAIL MUTUALS pai 
State Superintendent Carey J. Wil 
son has issued a statement compiled N 
in his Topeka office, that fire insurance the 
companies weathered the storms of loss 
1915 in considerably better shape than on 
the mutual hail insurance companies cen 
The complete figures on hail insurance ern) 
companies are not yet available, but Inve 
probably half of them will be forced dec] 
out of business their losses were 80 tim! 
heavy, it is said. im 
Annual reports compiled by twenty: _ 
two of the Kansas mutual fire insur = 
ance companies show a total income of po . 
$668,731, with losses paid _ totaling _ 
$370,939. Total expenditures were lth 
$610,630. These companies wrote et opin 
627,923 worth of business during We diar 
year, and report $212,996,067 worth 0 fee 
insurance in force at the end of th TI 
ear. 3 
: The five foreign mutual fire insur _ 
ance companies operating in the Stale nny 
report $116,514 collected in premiums the ; 
on their Kansas business, and $247" fact{ 
paid out in losses. Their total incom Fore: 
for the year 1915 is listed as $1, Briti 
210; losses paid, $722,993; total expel: Adan 
ditures, $1,555,327. first 
— . chan; 
. =" WwW 7e tion | 
CHANGE NAMES Rivey 
Two recent changes in brokeraé IN’ 
names in New Jersey follow: ss 
Feist & Feist, Inc. Newark, ™ Forest 
Feist & Feist Agency, Inc. the and 
Abraham Barker, Summit, now ™ ies 





New Jersey Insurance Agency. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Inter-Insured Refused 
To Pay T his Claim 


REVIEW OF LUMBERMEN’S IND. 
EXCHANGE CASE 


Mill Company Cannot Collect $170,500 
Although Stock Companies Have 
Long Paid 





A clear case where property owners 
insuring with reciprocal underwriters or 
inter-insurance exchanges could not col 
lect for losses by fire is told by the “Un- 
derwriter’s Report” of San Francisco in 
the situation which has developed be- 
tween the Forest Mills Timber Com- 
pany of Comiplex, B. C., and the Lum- 
bermen’s Indemnity Exchange' oof 
Seattle Following the refusal of the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, an 
inter-insurer operated by Jas. H. de 
Veuve, to pay the timber company, the 
latter sued a fellow member of the ex- 
change in British Columbia for its pro- 
portion of the loss. Now comes the 
astonishing answer that the fellow 
member refuses .to pay on the ground 
that it had not the authority to make 
the insurance contract, that the Forest 
Mills Timber Company also _ lacked 
authority to make the contract, and that 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 
was likewise unauthorized to engage in 
fire insurance in British Columbia. 


Two Exchange Members Sued 
Because the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange refused to pay $170,500 fire 
loss on the Forest Mills Timber Com- 
pany’s plant at Comiplex, B. C., and 
following a similar suit against the 
Adams River Lumber Company of 
British Columbia, the Forest Mills Com- 
pany has filed suit in the Superior 
Court at Tacoma against the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company for its share 
in the loss, as one of the big members 
of the exchange. 
Regular Companies Paid Promptly 
The Forest Mills Timber Company 
fre was on April 4, 1915, and the insur- 
ance involved totaled $233,000, of which 
$170,500 was in the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange and the remainder 
in Board companies. The regular ir 
surance companies have long. since 
paid their share of the loss. 
Detective’s Probe Fruitless 

Some time after the fire and after 
the exchange had taken proofs on the 
loss it set a Burns detective to work 
on the report that the fire was of in- 
cendiary origin. British Columbia gov- 
ernment officials in June conducted an 
investigation, but threw out the case, 
declaring that not the slightest evi- 
dence was introduced to show that the 
limber company was in any way re- 
‘ponsible for the fire. Next the ex- 
change served notice of its intention 
lo replace the plant and plans and 
specifications were asked. These were 
furnished. Still no action was taken, 
ilthough the exchange still held to its 
opinion regarding the alleged incen- 
diary origin of the fire. 

Second Investigation Fails to Convince 
The Forest Mills Company in October 
sked another investigation. Govern- 
Ment officials conducted the case a sec 
ond time and with the same result as 
the first. Still unable to obtain satis. 
faction from the Seattle exchange, the 
porest Mills company filed suit in the 
ritish Columbia courts against the 
dams River Lumber Company, as the 
_ company on the list of the ex- 
— Members. Following is a por- 
Rin of the answer filed by the Adams 
ver Company in the case: 

IN THE SUPREME COURT OF BRITISH 

—— 
ec ~ 3 
Purest Mills of British Columbia, Limited 
anadian Bank of Commerce, 
Plaintiffs 


( 
umber Company, Limited, 
Defendant 


, an 
Adams River [, 


27. The defendant says that under its charter 
it had not the power to enter into any asso- 
ciation for carrying on the business of fire in- 
surance, and that it was ultra vires of the 
defendant to enter into or become a member 
of the association known as the Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange, and to become or make 
itself liable under the said policy, policies or 
otherwise, and it is not bound by any contract 
whatsoever of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange. 

28. The defendant further says that the 
plaintiff, Forest Mills of British Columbia, 
Limited, has no power to engage in the busi- 
ness‘of fire insurance, or to enter into or be- 
come a member of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange, or to become a contributory there- 
under, and that the policies or contracts of in- 
surance, and each of them, are ultra vires of 
the said plaintiff, and no rights can arise 
thereunder; and in the further alternative that 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, being 
an association of persons, firms and corpora- 
tions mutnally insuring each other, the said 
policies of insurance, and each of them. and 
any and all contracts or obligations arising 
therefrom are, insofar as the said plaintiff is 
concerned, null and void, and of no effect for 
want of mutuality, and by reason of the in 
capacity of the said plaintiff to enter into such 
an association of mutual insurers, and no 
rights whatsoever can arise thereunder or by 
reason of the said policies or any of them. 

29. The said Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex 
change has no authority of power to do or 
carry on business within the province of 
British Columbia, or to carry on the business 
of fire insurance, nor has it compiled with any 
act of the legislature of the province of British 
Columbia or the Dominion of Canada respect- 
ing fire insurance or policies of fire insur- 
ance in companies or associations empowered 
to transact such business, and the said alleged 
policies of insurance and all contracts or rights 
based thereon or thereunder are illegal, null 
and void. 


Fishback Cannot Intervene 


The case was referred to Insurance 
Commissioner Fishback of Washington 
Ly the Forest Mills Company manage- 
ment. Mr. Fishback said that his hands 
were tied as he had no authority to 
act in British Columbia. This led to 
bringing the case in the U. S. and the 
Forest Mills Company has now filed 
suit against the St. Paul & Tacoma 
I.umber Company to collect that com- 
pany’s contribution to the loss amount- 
ing to $4,000. Much interest attends 


the filing of the answer of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company. It is con- 
sidered that, should the case hold 


against the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, it will also apply to the 
others in the exchange. 


Loss Claimant Must Sue Each Member 

The act of a property owner who is 
insured in an inter-insurance concern 
being compelled to sue individual mem 
bers in an effort to recover his insur- 
ance money, is not new. A number of 
cases have developed where _ inter-in- 
surance of reciprocal exchanges have 
sought to evade payment of losses and 
the property owner who thought he was 
insured faces the proposition of travel 
ing all over the country suing each 
member. In one case the attorney-in- 
fact or manager of the exchange re- 
fused to give the loss claimant member 
a list of the other members and fur- 
ther action had to wait until the courts 
intervened. 


Appeals to Old Ultra Vires 

The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex 
change has been actively soliciting in- 
surance on wocd-working plants since 
1902. So far as known this is the first 
time it has resorted to “ultra vires” to 
evade payment of a loss. Property own- 
ers who are attracted to reciprocal un- 
derwriting or inter-insurance because 
of a promised saving in cost will doubt- 
less find food for reflection in the pres- 
ent attitude of the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange toward its policy- 
holder, who so far forgot his duty to 
his fellow members as to have a loss 
by fire. 

That “ultra vires” may not avail the 
concern in its effort to deprive the pol- 
icyholder of his just dues may be 
gleaned from the United States Su- 
preme Court, which bas already ruled: 
“The doctrine of ‘ultra vires,’ when 
invoked for or agairst a corporation, 
should not be allowed to prevail, where 
it would defeat the ends of justice or 


” 


work a legal wrong.” 26 U. S. 208. 
“The Niagara General Insurance 


Agency of Philadelphia has been incor- 
porated for $5,000 by Harry J. Press- 
man and others, 


THE REAL BASIS OF CREDIT 


SHERMAN ON INSURANCE 





United States Senator From _ Illinois 
a Speaker at National Board’s 
Banquet 


Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of 
Illinois, favorite son of that State for 
the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion, was one of the speakers at the 
banquet of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters last night. He said: 

“Among the beneficent contracts de- 
veloped by human prudence a fire in- 
surance policy takes high rank. Fire 
was once an irretrievable individual or 
public calamity. Experience joined 
with prudence successfully defended 
arainst the elements and human care- 
lessness, A distribution of losses 
among many relieved the results of 
misfortune inflicted upon a comparative 
few. The company is simply the in- 
strument to make an equitable and safe 
distribution of certain losses more or 
less inevitable under present condi- 
tions. Every sound fire insurance con- 
tract of indemnity must rest on an 
equally sound contribution of the as- 
sured to the common fund which pro- 
tects against the risk assumed. Fire 
insurance can no more be written at 
less than cost than any other form of 
contract for the contingent payment of 
money. An inadequate rate must inevi- 
tably impair the ability of the insurer 
to respond to the terms of the promise 
made. It is essential that the public 
understand that insurance can no more 
be supplied at less than cost than any 
other commodity or service. 

Fire Insurance Basis of Credit 

“Fire insurance has become a neces- 
sary basis of credit in the business 
world. Most species of merchandise 
and instruments of production as well 
as buildings in which both are con- 
tained are susceptible of destruction in 
many ways, the principal element of 
which is fire. The agencies for loss 
by fire have multiplied by modern ele- 
ments used in heat, light and power. 
Every improvement is a potential risk. 
With its advantages great possibilities 
for loss or damage constantly attend it. 
Without a fire insurance contract a 
person is solvent to-day and bankrupt 
tu-morrow without either dishonesty, 
unfitness or imprudence on his part. 
An essential factor in credit is a guar- 
anty against loss covering his resour- 
ces to which his creditors look not only 
for payment in the event of his failure 
but as the necessary instrument for the 
continuance of his business. 

“Fire insurance is another remark- 
able instance of a national undertaking 
successfully handled by its managers 
under local laws of forty-eight State 
jurisdictions. It is needless to say that 
this increases the cost of insurance to 
every policyholder in the United States. 
The greater the burdens placed upon 
supervision, sound rates, fair contracts, 
uniformity of business and the higher 
the levy of taxes under the guise of 
license fees or other regulations, the 
more the property owner pays to pro- 
tect himself against misfortune. 

“Neither can one State place undue 
burdens upon fire insurance companies 
organized under the laws of another 
State and merely affect the company 
in the State of its origin. If it does 
business in more than the two States 
numed every policyholder in all other 
States in which it does business will 
necessarily feel a distributive part of 
any unreasonable burden’ imposed. 
Every insurance company doing busi- 
ness in many States is necessarily an 
elltirety in its operations. It succeeds 
as a unit and not merely on the busi- 
ness written in a single State. A _ bur- 
den imposed in one place becomes a 
burden in all. 

Uniformity Greatly to Be Desired 

“Uniformity of regulations is greatly 
to be desired, so far as dependent and 


widely separated legislative bodies 
make it possible. Our different States 
are indispensable in our form of gov- 
ernment to administer purely local and 
reserved rights. In many instanceg in 
matters national in character the gen- 
eral public pay for the local regulation 
by many jurisdictions of a business 
which is general and uniform in its 
character and operation. 

“The National Board of Underwriters 
has undoubtedly systematized not only 
the methods of doing business but the 
minimizing of the enormous annual 
waste by fire. Its inspections, fire 
petrols and persistent education of the 
property holder and the public to awak- 
en their perception of dangers have 
contributed materially to practical con- 
servation. Whatever might have once 
been considered of a fire to promote 
business that shortsighted view by a 
few based upon error has long since 
passed away. The immense losses by 
fire are a total loss. Not a redeeming 
fe.ture remains. It adds to our loss 
to realize that a large part of it is pre 
ventable. The action of the elements, 


lightning, tempests, earthquakes, ma- 
rine perils and combustion through 
acencies or combinations that are 


seemingly inseparable 
vices in common use cannot be avoid- 
ed and so must continue to make life 
insurance indispensable. But the values 
alnihilated which could be saved must 
cause the most poignant regret to the 
scul of thrift and the instincts of pru- 
cence. It is to this preventable loss 
that the intelligent effort of your board 
is so largely directed. Nothing has 
been more interesting to me than to 
read its history written by Mr. Brear- 
ley and the preface by your general 
manager, Mr. Mallalieu. You are the 
board of strategy for an army, as your 
Saying is, of ‘soldiers in a war that 
never ends.’ 
Comparison With National Debt 


from many de- 


“After figures pass a certain total 
they cease to be measured by appre- 
ciable standards. The fire insurance 


indemnity written during the year end- 
ing January 1, 1915, is approximately 
reported as over $50,000,000,000. It 
mounts into a sum difficult to realize 
by the human mind. Our total national 
wealth is estimated at $187,000,000,000. 
The property covered by fire insurance 
policies therefore equals more than 
one-fourth of the national wealth of the 
United States. The total net public 
debt of the United States is $1,132,000, 
000 in round numbers. The contracts 
carried by the fire insurance compa- 
nies bind the companies to pay more 
than forty-four times the national debt. 
Congress appropriated $2,231,000,000 for 
1915 and 1916. The liabilities carried 
annually by the fire insurance compa- 
nies would pay the government expen- 
ses if converted into cash for over 
twenty-two years. The enormous lia- 
bility of course is a contingent one and 
cennot under the law of averages cul- 
minate in a fixed liability for the entire 
sum. Neither life nor fire insurance 
would be possible except on experience 
tebles covering averages. It does se- 
cure the losses which that experience 
has shown occur under certain risks 
for a given term so that the indemnity 
written constitutes a fixed asset for 
business purposes. 
Discusses Fire Losses 

“The fire losses met by the compa 
nies doing business in the United 
States for the year ending January 1, 
1915, are reported to be $224,639,683. 
This is paid on a capital stock of $105,- 
669,891 on cash premiums collected of 
$396,549,677 during that year with a 
total cash income of $430,873,256, which 
includes receipts from investments and 
all other sources. I am told on rell- 
able authority that the income from the 
sale of indemnity, or premiums on poll- 
cies in other words, is not exceeding 3 
per cent., while the income on invest- 
ments is 2 per cent. I know of no other 
business conducted by private capital 
which would be content with this in- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Criticises Hardison 
At Federation Meeting 


PENNSYLVANIA MEN ADDRESSED 
BY W. S. DIGGS 
Adopt a New Constitution—Re-Elect 
J. W. Henry, of Pittsburgh, 
President 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Philadelphia, May 23.—The Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania held its an- 
nual meeting here to-day. The most im- 
portant action taken was the adoption 
of a new constitution and by-laws. 

W. S. Diggs, of Pittsburgh, father of 
the Federation movement, paid his re- 
spect to Frank H. Hardison, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, saying: 

At a hearing last week of the joint legisla- 
tive commission and judiciary in Massachu 
setts, Commissioner Frank Hardison stated that 
insurance agents got more out of Workmen's 
Compensation insurance than they did under 
the Employer's Liability plan. When asked if 
it is possible to eliminate the brokers’ and 
agents’ commissions for handling Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance, the Commissioner re 
plied: “Of course it is possible for the State 
to do that, but if you try it there will be a lot 
of buzzing around the State House.” 

I am surprised that a man of Mr. Wardison’s 
standing, and knowledge of the importance of 
skill in underwriting should make such a state- 
ment. Every form of insurance underwriting 
whether it be the State or some other form of 
insurance, has expenses to correspond to the 
agent’s commission and if they have equal ser 
vice and efficiency, there will be no appre- 
ciable difference in the overhead expenses. He 
evidently has lost sight of the fact that the 
agent’s place is a necessary one and that the 
value of insurance lies in its proper distribu- 
tion and efficient handling through the agent 

What would the gas plant be worth with 
out the mains and service pipes? Coal would 
be cheaper without the expense of mining and 
transportation, but what would it be worth 

a fuel buried in the mother earth? Just as 

< about the use of the axe without the 

the vehicle without the wheels, and 
the locomotive without the steam, as to con 
sider good, safe, dependable insurance with- 
out the service of the agent, 


“Will Last Forever’” 


In his address President J. W. Henry 
said the Pennsylvania Federation was 
on such a firm foundation that it would 
last for all time. Mr. Henry was re- 
elected president. Three additional 
vice-presidents were elected. S. H. 
Pool was re-elected first vice-president; 
J. S. Turn, second vice-president. The 
three new vice-presidents were Henry 
Brown, Jallace M. Reid and F. D. 
Buser. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Henry Thornly after 10 
o’clock when the Rev. John Mockridge, 
of St. James Episcopal Church, deltv- 
ered an invocation. 

The address of welcome was to have 
been made by Thomas B. Smith, Mayor 
of Philadelphia, a former surety man, 
and his place was taken by EK. J. Cat- 
tell, city statistician, who gave a stir- 
ring address. He expressed disappoint- 
ment at the absence of the Mayor, and 
extended the insurance men a cordial 
welcome to the Quaker City. He made 
many telling points and his remarks 
were frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. He made a vivid contrast be- 
tween America and the war-ridden coun- 
tries of Europe, denouncing the policy 
of nations which ruled by force at the 
dictum of a few crowned heads. Re- 
ferring to insurance legislation he took 
occasion to make some home thrusts at 
politicians whom he said sought only 
to advance their own personal ends. He 
advised the insurance men to play the 
game straight and made a strong plea 
for honest and truthful methods, saying 
he envied the younger men who had be- 
fore them the glory and achievements 
of thousands of ages. Incidentally, he 
called attention to what he called cour- 
age. 

The response was made by John W. 
Davis, president of the Philadelphia 
Brokers’ Association, who spoke briefly 
on the value of co-operation. 


The New Constitution 


The most important action taken by 
the Federation at the meeting was the 


HOW TO SELL PARCEL POST 
GOOD ARGUMENTS FOR AGENTS 


A. R. Robertson, Automobile Insurance 
Co., Stages Sample Sale, With 
Questions Answered 


A. R. Robertson, representing the 
Automobile Insurance Co., gives in the 
“Setna-Izer”’ an account of how an 
agent sells parcel post’ insurance, 
which will be of value to local agents. 

He starts down the street and stops 
at every store. If he lands in a large 
store, he interviews the shipping clerk 
fur information on the method of ship- 
ment, average value, present insurance, 
aud ideas of the clerk. As a rule, the 
clerk must be sold to the point of de- 
sire, otherwise he may block you or tip 
otf your competitors. Then the agent 
goes to the buyer with a real propo- 
sition. 

“Mr. Buyer, I am getting some infor- 
mcation on out-of-town delivery in its 
relation to the parcel post. As your 
store has so many parcel post ship- 
ments I think you can help me. 


“You tell me you use the govern- 
ment service. That of course ought to 
be good, and it no doubt is good as far 
as it goes, but here is a service that is 
more economical, more efficient, and 
certainly most progressive. It ig insur- 
auce by the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. 

1. “In money you pay the govern- 
ment 3c. to insure $5, and 5c. to insure 
$10. We charge you 2%c. to insure 
$10. You save at least %c. and your 
shipping clerk tells me a great many 
packages are valued at from $7 to $9. 
In that case the loss is 2%c. In a year 
your savings mean an appreciable sum. 


Difference in Handling 


2. “But see the difference in han- 
dling. Here is a book of insurance cer- 
tiicates conveniently arranged in check 
buok style. You simply tear off enough 
certificates to cover the amount of in- 
surance desired (ag per this schedule) 
and enter upon the stubs the name 
and address of the consignee, the value 


adoption of a new constitution and by- 
laws. The former follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
Article One 


This organization shall be known as the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania. 

Article Two 
The object of this Federation is to furnish 
to its members. and to the general public re- 
liable information concerning the origin, na 
ture and effect of any and all Legislation, the 
punpose of natural consequence of which is to 
make the State directly or indirectly, wholly 
or in part, an underwriter of insurance haz- 
ards of any description and to promote and 
support Legislation that will foster sound in- 
surance of every kind. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Article Three 


interested in the success and 
continued legitimate conduct of insurance of 
any kind whether as insured or insurer or 
as a representative of either, is eligible to 
membership in this Federation. 
DUES 
Article Four 

The annual dues payable in advance shall 
be two dollars, twenty-five cents of which shall 
be subscription price of the Federation News 
to be remitted to the National Council of In- 
surance Federations in payment thereof, 
GOVERNMENT 

Article Five 


This Federation is affiliated with and an in- 


Any person 


of the package and the date of mailing. 
You have the stubs for your records. 
You then enclose the certificates in the 
package or mail with the invoice. You 
insure and wrap your parcels at one 
operation in a saving of time and labor 
that must appeal to you, doesn’t it? 

“It is only necessary for your clerk 
to get his stamps and leave the pack- 
ages at the post-office. He is sure of a 
warm supper by using our service. 

3. “With the other plan, however, 
yeur clerk has to make out two sets of 
ertries on the tags. After he has wrap- 
ped the package, he keeps the loose 
stub, perhaps. Then in the rush hour 
le hag to go over to the post-office and 
line-up to insure his packages. Half 
en hour is easily wasted. If you per- 
sonally ever send out packages you can 
appreciate what a convenience our ser- 
vice offers. 

4. “You have noticed in your own in- 
coming packages our certificate. You 
notice the more progressive houses use 
them. You as a progressive business 
mdn want to continue to advertise your- 
self to your customers. 

5. “I will bring you in a book—our 
small size. This has one hundred 
2%c. certificates. You invest only two 
and a half. The book is good until 
used. I want you to try our service, 
to find out its value to you. I’ll keep in 
touch with your clerk at first so that 
he uses the book properly. In the 
event of loss, telephone me and I’ll take 
care of it with no bother to you. I'll 
bring the book in this afternoon. We 
will begin on to-night’s shipments. You 
be gin saving at once.” 


Objections and Answers to Them 


Objection. “The government insur- 
ance has always seemed to me all 
right.” 

Answer 1. “It is all right, but we 
offer you better service. We cover for 
loss as they do, but we also pay you if 
your goods are damaged from any 
cause whatsoever. We absolutely pro- 
tect your merchandise while it is in 
transit in the mails. We give you 
greater value but charge you less. So 
let us try this out with your goods to- 
day.” 

Answer 2. “But did you ever try to 





tegral part of the National Council of Insur- 
ance Federations. 

The affairs of this Federation between meet- 
ings shall be vested in a president, five vice- 
presidents, a secretary, a treasurer and board 
of directors, who shall be elected at the an- 
nual meetings and be chosen with a view to 
representation of the various sections of the 
State and the various classifications of in- 
surance authorized by the laws of this State. 

The president and secretary shall be ex 
officio members of the board of directors. 

All of the officers shall be elected for a term 
of one year and until their successors are 
elected. 

The board of directors shall consist in ad- 
dition to the ex-officio members of twenty-one 
members so arranged that the terms of seven 
only of the members shall expire each year. 

The board of directors may appoint or con- 
firm the appointment of county or district com- 
mittees of the Federation throughout the State 
and provide rules for their conduct. 

The offices of secretary and treasurer may be 
held by the same person. 

At each annual meeting a delegate shall be 
elected to represent the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania on the Nation Council of In- 
surance Federations. 

Article Six 

This constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at any an- 
nual meeting of the Federation, provided that 
not less than thirty days preceding the date of 
said meeting notice be sent to each member of 
the Federation stating the proposed amendments 
to the constitution, 





Incorporated 


Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 





The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 


A. D. 1822 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 
Assets 


$2,862,188.95 
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Trenton AgencyWanted 


for first class fire and auto company. 


Guarantee $3000 premium volume. 


J..C. VAN HORN, Trenton, N. J, 











collect anything? Three months ig not 
unusual. One year the appropriation 
ran out and parcel post settlements 
were held up for several months, We 
settle promptly, in your own office. Yoy 
don’t have to spend any time on the 
matter, aS a rule, never more than g 
few minutes.” 

Objection. “I send so few packages 
that it wouldn’t pay me to have a book 
here.” 

Answer. “Well, if you never send 
packages you wouldn’t use a book. But 
heve you stopped to think how many 
times you might have used a certificate 
as valuable as this one? One loss op 
your goods would buy insurance op 
hundreds of packages. Just see how 
evsy and convenient it is to use these 
certificates. And you need to have only 
a small book of 100. That’s only $2.59, 
If it lasted a year that’s only 5c, g 
week. With a book on hand, you will 
be surprised at the number of ship. 
ments you find you want to insure. We 
will just start with the small book to 
try it out.” 

Objection. “I can’t see the need of 
insuring packages.” 

Answer 1. “Your customers appre. 
ciate your care for their shipments, 
You are proud of your goods and they 
are worth protecting.” 

Answer 2. “You are a progressive 
business man. Let this be a part of 
your service. Its use is the finest kind 
of advertisement.” 

Answer 3. “Packages go astray, are 
lost, damaged, and broken. We are 
paying losses every day. One loss to 
ycu might cover the cost of insuring 
200 packages. ‘That’s velvet for you.” 





Senator Sherman on Credit 
(Continued from page 19.) 
come with the corresponding hazard 

attached. . 

“Fire insurance is written to supply 
a waste that largely need not be. It 
represents when performed a substitu 
ticn of a part of the company’s assets 
for annihilated values. The maturity 
of a fire insurance contract by the hap- 
pening of the event indicates that so 
much of the property value covered has 
been withdrawn from the commercial 
assets of the world. That much of the 
productive effort of man has come to 
naught and been resolved into useless 
elements of junk and ashes. The reflec- 
tion on fire insurance indicates that it 
is the most hazardous and difficult of 
risks. In proportion ag this is true the 
importance of the service rises in the 
business world. It further undertakes 
to fill what otherwise would be an irre: 
parable shrinkage in the policyholder’s 
business affairs. The occupation rep- 
resents a profession calling for a high 
order of ability. It furnishes a contract 
imperative in its necessity. 

“Not the least of a fire underwriter's 
services to the public is in preventing 
or reducing to a minimum the destruc: 
tion of the thing insured. By so doing 
fire insurance companies do not make 
insurance the less needed but prevett 
the loss of wealth which is preserve 
for private and public good. Fire i 
demnity will continue to be as desir- 
able as if the loss were not prevented. 
It is the safety against business en: 
barrassment, the guaranty of steady 
credit and the feeling of security = 
mest accompany the knowledge = 
even the unavoidable calamities W 
not lead to bankruptcy and want. — 
indeed, is the great field for the 
diers in the war that never ends. 
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W. A. BRANDT TRIES SUICIDE 


AMERICAN SURETY TREASURER 





Man of Exemplary Habits Was De- 
pressed Over Family Illness 
—His Career 


William A. Brandt, treasurer of the 
American Surety Company, which he 
has served for thirty years, went into a 
lavatory of the Hudson Terminal build- 
ing on Monday afternoon and stabbed 
himself ten times with a new clasp 
knife. He made five incisions in the 
abdomen and five on the left side of his 
chest. He was taken to the Hudson 
street hospital. 

R. R. Brown, first vice-president of 
the American Surety Company, dictated 
this statement after talking with other 
officers: 


“William A. Brandt has been in the 


service of the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York for about thirty 
years. He rose from a minor position 


to that of treasurer, which he now oc- 
cupies. He applied himself closely and 
was a hard worker. 


Accounts All Right 


“He has been a man of good associ- 
ates and most exemplary habits. His 
accounts have been periodically audited 
not only by the accounting department 
of this Company but also by the New 
York State Insurance Department and 
found correct. Most of the Company’s 
funds are handled by the cashier and 
not by the treasurer. 

“Tl understand that several members 
of his family have been ill and he has 
himself not been any too well of late. 
He recently applied for a leave of ab- 
sence, but changed his mind and re- 
mained on duty, except for an absence 
ofa few days, when he was reported ill 
at his home in New Jersey. His asso- 
ciates are greatly shocked to hear of 
his attempted self-destruction and can 
only ascribe his act to mental aberra- 
tion of some kind. 

“Mr. Brandt is 56 years of age and 
married, but has no children. He re- 
sides with his wife and sister-in-law at 
Maplewood, N. J. His mother and sister 
reside in Brooklyn. He came to the 
office at 9:30 this morning and left at 
10:45, saying that he was going out to 
attend to an errand. Mr. Brandt owned 
his own home and if he ever had any 
speculative transactions of any kind 
they were unknown to his intimate 
friends.” 


Marched for Preparedness 


Mr. Brandt was feeling so well a 
week ago last Saturday that he 
marched from Wall street to Fifty- 
seventh street with others of the Amer- 
leon Surety Company’s division in the 
preparedness parade. 


LARGEST AGENCY 





Claim Made for W. A. Wilson, Phila- 
delphia, Who Sells Industrial, Acci- 
dent and Health 


William A. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
runs an industrial, accident and health 
Insurance agency for the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. It’s the larg- 
est agency-of the kind in the world, Mr. 
Wilson's friends claim. 


The 1915 premium collections from, 


_ Wilson’s agency amounted to $75,- 
ne and he has voluntarily pledged not 
ess than $82,500 in premiums for 1916, 
an increase of $7,500. 

Mr. Wilson was practicing law when 


~ became interested in insurance on 
anuary 1, 1899, 


BRITISH AUTO COVERAGE 


Insured Can Make Repairs Up to $50 
Without Consent of 
Insurer 

In a paper on the development of au- 
tomobile insurance, read before the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific, Charles R. Stone, superintend- 
ent of the automobile department of 
the Phoenix, of London, at San Fran- 
cisco, compared the automobile insur- 
ance contract written abroad with that 
here, saying in part: 

“The English form cf automobile cov- 
erage is less restricted than ours and 
frcm the prospectus of the British 
Crown Assurance Corporation of Lon- 
don we find a wide difference in the 
methods of handling automobile risks. 
The car is covered while being driven 
by any licensed and competent driver, 
The insured is indemnified under pub- 
lic liability section while driving any 
car of not greater horsepower than 
insured, Repairs of an urgent nature, 
whether permanent or temporary, may 
be executed without the corporation’s 
consent up to a limit of $50. If the 
car is sold the policy can be transfer- 
red to the new owner without extra 
charge and without loss of bonus. The 
insurance may be transferred by en- 
dorsements to any other car. Replace- 
ment value can be agreed upon by ar- 
rangement, subject to a 15 per cent. 
arnual depreciation clause. The risk 
of mechanical breakdown is included to 
the extent that loss, injury or damage 
by accidental collision resulting from 
mechanical breakage is covered by the 
policy. The corporation undertakes at 
its Own expense the defense of any 
police court proceedings taken against 
the insured, or any licensed or compe- 
tent person driving with his consent in 
respect of any accident covered by the 
policy. The costs of protection and 
removal to the nearest repairers follow- 
ing damage are covered by _ policy. 
Damage to tires, caused by side slips, 
application of brakes or otherwise, is 
covered when insured car is damaged, 
and finally the corporation will repre- 
sent the insured or any licensed and 
competent person driving with his con- 
sent at any inquest or fatal accident 
inquiry.” 


GUARDSMAN COVERED 

The members of the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania who were recently 
called to strike duty at Pittsburgh, 
came under the’ protection of the 
Workmen’s Compensation act. Any 
injury received by a guardsman on 
duty would have given him a weekly 
compensation of about $5. In case of 
ceath his dependents would get $5 a 
week for 300 weeks. 

The Eastern Casualty Company, of 
Boston, Mass., has been authorized by 
the Minnesota Department, to operate 
in Minnesota. The Company was in- 
corporated and commenced business in 
February, 1916. Its paid-up capital is 
$100,000. 


Home Office 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 
We have attractive contracts for good agents 
WRITE 


Montpelier, Vermont 


TO 








SUE ON UNISSUED POLICY 


TRAVELERS’ WINS ODD CASE 
Changes for Substitute Policy Not 
Made—Supreme Court Upholds 


Lower Tribunal 


A decision of more than usual im- 
portance to insurance companies has 
been handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, whereby a victory 
is gained by the Travelers Insurance 
Company in whose favor judgment is 
affirmed in an appeal taken from the 
d‘strict court of Osage county, of that 
State. The action, taken by M. E. Mc- 
Cracken, as guardian, was based on a 
$5,000 policy where no policy was is- 
sued, although application for one had 
been made and the premium paid. 


Forwarded Application to St. Louis 


Branch 

On May 13, 1908, William McCracken, 
cf Osage county, applied to James F. 
McCoy, sub-agent of the Travelers, at 
‘Tulsa, for a $5,000 accident policy to 
run for six months. McCracken paid 
the premium, $15, and McCoy gave him 
a receipt, whereupon McCoy forward- 
ed the application to the branch office 
cf his Company in St. Louis asking 
for its approval and the issuance of the 
policy. On May 15 the St. Louis office 
wrote McCoy as follows: 

We are glad to hear from you to-day, but find 
that it will be necessary to submit to the home 
office the application for William K. M¢ 
Cracken. We will have advice on this in three 
or four days. 

The following day, May 16, 1908, the branch 
office of the Travelers in St. Louis, wrote the 
home office of the Travelers in Hartford ; 

I am enclosing application for William K 
McCracken, for your approval on account of o« 


cupation, am a little uncertain as to whether 
we issue our death and dismemberment policies 
at the medium classification, Won't you kindly 


pass on this at your earliest convenience 
Application Refused; Another Policy 
Issued 


The home office refused to accept the 
application and declined to issue the 
pclicy, but, instead, issued another 
form of policy for $2,000 which was 
forwarded to McCoy, who in turn sent 
it to McCracken without comment. 
Shortly afterwards McCracken wrote 
McCoy that he had received the policy, 
but it was not the one he asked for, 
and he requested that the matter be 
corrected and asked an explanation as 
to the change. 
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On June 8, McCoy acknowledged the 


receipt of the letter and he wrote 
McCracken: 
If y 1 will ] é I } 


e1 ripe ty 
Then on June 19, MeCracken return 
ed the $2,000 policy to MeCoy, and 
McCracken wrote McCoy as follows: 
Please find enclosed policy w 
lave OX inge for dent policy without sich 
venetits, for $5,000, as explained 


etter 

McCoy, on June 19, 1913, wrote the 
bLianch office of the Travelers in St 
Louis, in reference to the McCracken 
‘2 OOO policy: 


Subsequently, on July 7, 
Cracken wrote McCoy: 


1913, Me 


On. August 8, McCoy wrote the St. 
Louis office urging that changes be 
nade in the policy, and that it be re- 
tirned to him, stating that he had not 
heen advised as to the action taken on 
his request of June 19 


McCracken Drowned 


On August 183 McCracken met his 
death by accidental drowning. In the 
meantime the $2,000 policy had not 
been changed, but instead was cancel 
led by the St. Louis oice, the fact be- 
ing that no policy had been issued upon 
the application 

Notice of the death of McCracken 
was sent to the Company which denied 
liability, although MeCoy had retained 
the premium which he had been in 
structed to return both by the St. Louis 
avd home office. It appears that he at- 
tempted to return the money by send- 
ing a draft by registered mail, but this 
‘vas refused and returned to him. Sub 
sequently suit was brought to recover 
under the contract claimed between 
McCoy and McCracken. 
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Court’s Decision 


In sustaining the judgment of the 
district court, which was in favor of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, the 


Supreme Court of Oklahoma says: 
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RECOURSE FROM FUND, NOT EMPLOYER 


Julian Lucas of Davis, Dorland & Co., Discusses Some Features 
of Compensation Act In This State 








Julian Lucas, of Davis, Dorland & 
Co., New York brokers, in a recent dis- 
cussion of the workmen's compensation 
act, took up the question of advantages 
claimed for the State fund, that under 
Section 53 of the act an employer, in- 
suring in the fund, is immediately re 
leased from all liability and the injured 
workmen's only recourse is to the fund 
and not to the employer. 


How Section Reads 
The section reads as follows: 


Section 53—-Release From All Liability—‘‘An 
employer securing the payment of compensa 
tion by contributing premiums to the State 
Fund shall thereby become relieved from al! 
liability for personal injuries or death sus 
tained by his employe and the persons en 
titled to compensation under this chapter shall 
have recourse therefor only to the State Fund 


employer An employer shall 
not otherwise be relieved from the liability 
for compensation prescribed by this chapter ex 
cept by the payment thereof by himself or his 
insurance carrier.” - 

Mr. Lucas called attention to the case 
of Post vs. Berger and Gohle, 216 N. Y. 
644, wherein the Court of Appeals 
stated as follows: 

An employer securing the pay 


and not to the 


ment of com 


pensation by contributing premiums to — the 
said fund is thereby ved from all liability 
for personal injuries death ustained by 
his employes and a (similar relief from lia 
bility is obtained by the employer by pay 


ment of the compensation by himself ‘or an 


insurance carrier 

Therefore, the Court of Appeals has 
said that whatever release from liabil 
ity Section 53 granted to an employer 
insuring in the State fund, a similar 
relief from liability is obtained by tae 
employer by the payment of compensa- 
tion by himself or an insurance car 
rier. 

“Securing” the Payment 

“You will notice that it is securing 
the payment of compensation by con- 
tributing premiums to the State fund 
and the payment of the compensation 
by himself, or his insurance carrier, 
that grants relief from liability,” said 
Mr. Lucas “It can be reasonably ar 
gued that an employer, whether he in 
sures himself, or insures in the State 
fund or through a stock or mutual com 
pany, is never released from liability 
until the payment of the compensation 
by himself of his insurance carrier.” 


In regard to that feature of Section 
63 which states “ and the persons 
entitled to compensation under this 


chapter shall have recourse therefor 
only to the State fund and not to the 
employer,” Mr. Lucas said that manu 
facturers should bear in mind that one 
of the first principles of every com 
pensation system is that it be made cer- 
tain that an injured workman secure 
his compensation, 


“It would seem to me that the fram- 


ers of the law had this very thought 
in mind in view of the language em- 
ployed by Section 5%. ‘They have 


cleirly indicated that it was not insur- 
ance in the State fund nor contribu 
tion to the State fund which granted 
release from liability, or provided that 
the injured workman should have re- 
course only to the State fund and not 
to the employer,” he continued. “If 
you will examine the language care- 
fully you will notice that an employer 
is only released upon securing the pay- 
ment of compensation.” 

“Securing,” to Mr. Lucas’ mind, 
means to render loss or failure impossi- 
ble; free from the possibility of being: 
lost; so that unless an employer makes 
absolutely certain and eliminates all 
possibility of the failure of the injured 
workman to secure compensation he 
does not get his release from liability 
nor is the workman’s recourse only to 
the State fund. 

“If you argue that the point is not 
well taken, then you must admit that 
the words securing’ the payment of 
compensation are unnecessary, and do 


not mean what they say, and if they 
are unnecessary and do not mean what 
they say, why were they not eliminated 
from the act?” he asked. 

Real Reason 

It certainly was not the purpose of 
the framers of this section to make it 
less likely that an injured workman 
(whose employer insured in the State 
fund) would secure his compensation. 
It would seem that the principal pur- 
pose of limiting the injured workman’s 
recourse to the State fund was for the 
reason that, having recourse to the 
State fund, he had recourse not only 
against his individual employer alone, 
but to all employers, as a whole, that 
go to make up the particular group of 
which his own employer is a member. 

If the State fund does not make cer- 
tain the payment of compensation; has 
no power to fix and readjust rates in 
order that they may maintain a reserve 
adequate to meet anticipated losses; 
has no power to levy assessments— 
then the framers of the law have fallen 
far short of adopting a system which 
makes certain that the injured work- 
man receive his compensation. 

Liability to Assessments 

In spite of the expressed provision in 
the statute (Section 100) the Industrial 
Commission says that employers insur- 
ing in the State fund are not liable to 
assessments. It appears that the at- 
torney general of the State has also 
ruled that the State fund has no power 
to levy assessments. In the last analy- 
sis this will be decided by the Court of 
Appeals. 

The purpose of the preceding argu- 
ments was principally to indicate some 
of the possible constructions that the 
Court of Appeals may put upon this act 
in the event they are asked to deter- 
mine the rights of an injured workman 


making claim against an insolvent 
State fund. 

“It would seem as certain ag the 
night follows the day that when this 


matter goes to the Court of Appeals 
that court is going to find a way to do 
equity and that construction which 
gives to the injured workman his com- 
pensation is the one which the Court 
of Appeals will adopt.” 

EXTRA TERRITORIAL EFFECT 
Decisions on Spratt v. Sweeney, Valen- 
tine v. Smith and Post v. 
Burger 


The Globe calls attention of its 
acents to the following decisions of the 
New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
livision, referring to the above’ sub- 
ject: 

1. Workmen’s Compensation—New 
York Act—-Kxtraterritorial lffeet—In- 
ery Sustained in Foreign State. Where 
Loth employer and employe are resi- 
dents of the State, the latter is entitled 
tc compensation under the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, for inju- 
ries received while working in another 


state in the ordinary course of his 
eniployment. 

2. Workmen's Compensation—New 
York Act—Construction. The New 
York Workmen’s Compensation Act 
must be broadly and liberally inter- 


preted in order to protect employes for 
injuries received in the course of their 
imployment, and to charge upon the 
fund or the insurer the loss which must 
otherwise fall upon the master. 

The Company has prepared a digest 
of the affirmative opinion in the cases 
in question which are, Spratt v. Swee- 
ney & Gray Co.; Valentine v. Smith, 
Angevine & Co., Inc.; Post v. Burger 
& Gohlke. 


NATIONAL SURETY TO MOVE 


WILL COMBINE DEPARTMENTS 
Company Adopts Expedient to Save 
Rent and Increase Efficiency—Ex- 
ecutive Offices Unchanged 


The National Surety plans to amal- 
gamate all its clerical departments aft 
one location. Several proposals are un- 
der consideration by the Company, one 
involving the leasing of property in 
Long Island City and others which 
would mean moving up-town. 

The object of the change is a desire 
on the part of the Company to decrease 
rental expenditures and to increase the 
efficiency of the clerical departments. 

The Company plans to make this 
move as soon as proper disposition can 
be made of its present leases. 

The National will continue its pres- 
ent executive offices at 115 Broadway 
and also retain its brokers’ branch on 
William Street. 

The National leased its present of- 
fices on the tenth floor of 115 Broad- 
way nine years ago and at that time 
the space was sufficient for the Com- 
pany’s needs. Later, however, it was 
forced to plant several departments at 
9) West Street and to take still further 
space for its supply department at 22 
Thames Street. The Company took a 
large suite of offices on the fourth floor 
of 115 Broadway last year. 


The primary purpose of 
Prime an insurance agent is to 

Purpose serve the community in 

of an Agent which he dwells, and 

people in all walks of life 
are beginning to recognize the import- 
ance to them of adequate insurance, 
says the General’s “Review.” Men and 
women wage earners need the protec- 
tion which the industrial health and 
accident salesman has to offer, and it 
is his particular province to bring home 
to their minds the conviction that they 
need it. 

To render full and efficient service, 
the insurance salesman must not hide 
his light under a bushel, but must let 
it be known that he is in the business 
and be prepared to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him, and an intelli- 
gible description of his wares at all 
times. A halting or half-hearted pre- 
sentation of the merits of the insur- 
ance will, in most cases, terminate in 
« failure to effect the sale. 

The profession of insurance sales- 
manship carries with it a large meas- 
ure of independence, but the salesman 
needs, for that very reason, to keep 
himself well in hand. He is immune 
from the thraldom of the time-clock, 
hut if he finds that certain hours of the 
day are more prolific of results than 
cthers—such as the evening hours—he 
siould be willing to devote those extra 
hours to work for the good of his busi- 
ness. 

Keeping faith with customers is bene- 
ficial to any and all lines of business, 
including the insurance business. When 
the recipient of a policy finds it to be 
all that the agent has said of it, the 
salesman has laid the foundation of 
confidence, and the business will be 
likely to stick. It is a matter of re- 
gret that not all policyholders read 
their policies, but there comes a time 
vhen even the most careless in this 
respect take an interest in the written 
contract, that is, when a claim for ill- 
ness or accident is being adjusted. 
That is a time of vindication or of em- 
barrassment for the insurance sales- 
min, according to the way in which he 
represented the policy when sold, but 
he igs not the only one to suffer if the 
insurance has been misrepresented. 
The company comes in for a share of 
the odium, and the unfortunate claim 
aajuster, whose duty it is to see to the 
equitable enforcement of the provisions 
of the policy, is roundly denounced. 
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Want first class Company 
for Casualty and Surety lines. 
Guarantee $12000 volume first year. 
J. C. VAN HORN, Trenton, N. J. 


PARADE 











BOSTON 


Honorary Staff of Prominent Insurance 
Executives—2,000 in Under- 
writing Division 


The insurance fraternity will be rep. 
resented nearly 2,000 strong in the great 
Citizens’ Preparedness Parade in Bos- 
ton, Saturday. A separate division has 
been made up composed solely of ingur. 
ance men and it will include every 
phase of the business. 

Leon Foss, vice-president of the Bog- 
ton Life Underwriters’ Association, hag 
been selected as marshal of the Insur. 
ance Division and he has appointed the 
following as his active staff: 

Percy V. Baldwin, adjutant; William 
J. Battilana, quartermaster; Leonard 
Hargrave, aide. 

The honorary staff is composed of 
prominent insurance executives and is 
as follows: 

Roland O. Lamb, president, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Arthur 
E. Childs, president, Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co.; Jacob A. Bar- 
bey, secretary, N. E. Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Frank A. Dewick, president, 
Boston Board of Underwriters; F. EIl- 
liot Cabot, secretary, Boston Board of 
Underwriters; Henry J. Ide, president, 
New England Insurance Exchange; Al- 
exander S. Brown, president, Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association; Samuel 
S. Perry, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Bonding Co.; George Neiley, president, 
Boston Casualty Association; James W. 
Mitchell, president, Surety Association. 

The following will serve as assistant 
marshals: 

J. Winthrop Spooner, Russell & Fair- 
field; Clarence C. Miller, Plympton & 
Bunting; Ralph G. Hinckley, H. J. Ide 
& Co.; Randall Lincoln, N. E. Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; Fred KE. Nason, 
John Hancock Mutypal Life Insurance 
Co.; William H. Brown, Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co.; Cornelius J. 
Fitzgerald, Massachusetts Bonding Co.; 
Edward J. O’Neil, Parker & O'Neil; 
Wallace F. Flanders, Dewick & Flan- 
ders. 

A number of the insurance companies 
will parade as units. The John Han- 
cock Mutual, the New England Mutual, 
the Columbian National Life, the Bos- 
ton Mutual Life, the Massachusetts 
Bonding, the Employers’ Liability and 
other companies having large numbers 
of employes, will be strongly repre- 
sented. 

Last Tuesday Col. Logan of the 9th 
Regiment addressed the employes of 
the Massachusetts Bonding, which will 
contribute about a hundred men, on the 
subject of preparedness and gave them 
some points in division marching. 


CHANGE UNDERWRITING POLICY 


Announcement by American Surety Co. 
—Underwriting Committees in 
Charge of Districts 


The American Surety Co. makes the 
flowing announcement of a change of 
underwriting policy: 

(1) The country will be divided into 
three underwriting districts. 

(2) Each district will be in charge 
of a member of the Underwriting Com 
mittee. . 

(3) Each member of the Underwrit- 
ing Committee will be assisted by two 
of the junior underwriters, to be known 
as the first assistant and second assist 
ant. 

(4) Each member of the Underwrit- 
ing Committee and his first assistant 
will visit each branch office, a8 W 
as prominent sub-agents, in his district 
at least once a year. 
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[__ Special Talks With Local Agents 














Depository business is 
Opportunities a continuous perform- 
for Depository ance and the field is 


Business constant throughout 
the year, but there are 
times, of course, when the field is 


proader than at others and the opportu- 
nity correspondingly better, says the 
“Co-Ordinator.” The sale of $51,000,000 
of bonds of the City of New York a 
couple of weeks ago is an instance of 
special opportunities which come in 
ecnnection with this line. The proceeds 
of this sale will be deposited and held 
in city banks for considerable periods 
and this furnishes an opportunity for 
New York agents to write the large 
depository bonds which will be requir- 
ed. Similar transactions are taking 
place from time to time in other local- 
ities and it is important whenever you 
read in the papers or obtain informa- 
tion in other ways in regard to the 
making of public loans of any kind that 
you immediately investigate where the 
proceeds of the loan will be deposited 
and get in line to secure the deposi- 
tery bonds which may be required. 
Aside from special opportunities of 
this kind, public treasurers are contin- 
ucusly depositing the proceeds of city, 
county, and school taxes and this af- 
fords a never failing field for periodic 
interviews, with the purpose of keep- 
ing in touch with public deposits which 
are being made and grasping opportuni- 
ties as they may come up. 
* ” ” 
Agents who sell liabil- 
The Price of ity insurance complain 
Liability at times about the price 
Insurance of this protection. A 
recently published sum- 
mary of the liability experience of those 
companies now writing that insurance, 
presents a sufficient answer to all such 
protests, says the Maryland’s “Budget.” 
Nine of the larger companies which 
have been writing liability insurance 
for ten years or more, have thirty-two 
suits pending under liability policies 
that were issued at least ten years ago, 
in some instances considerably further 
back. The Maryland Casualty Company 
has one of these veteran claims. 
Sixteen of the companies writing lia- 
blity insurance have a total of five hun- 
dred and ninety suits now pending un- 
der liability policies that were issued 
in the period from five years to ten 
years ago. The Maryland Casualty 
Company has forty of these suits. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out 
what this means. It is indisputable evi- 
dence that the very nature of the busi- 
hess is responsible for this history of 
prolonged claims. When so many dif. 
ferent companies, managed by so many 
different men using different methods, 
have the same general experience, it 
13 Obvious that such experience is an 
wnavoidable part of the business. And 
this means that no company can ade- 
quately protect its policyholders if it 
does hot protect its own solvency by 
insisting upon liability premium rates 
Which seem adequate to cover the en- 
Ure liability hazard of each assured, 
both the immediate losses and the late 
claims. It should always be kept in 
mind when discussing liability rates, 
and also kept prominently before the 
0 of prospects, that even the al- 
= high rates charged for some 
a of liability insurance have 
rtted proved sufficient to return to the 
at. we companies an underwriting 
ag e€ use the word “never” in the 
ae” for while one company may 
* ag : be making money on one 
“a HB mapped insurance for a time, 
to be he “a company similarly looks 
lity a ing some other class of lia- 
nlete ex ane at a profit, the com- 
— Bo opaemer of all the companies 
a3 been oe business shows that it 
This ritten at a considerable loss. 
aggregate loss would be start- 





lingly large if, in addition to the expe- 
rience of companies at present solvent, 
there were added the experience of 
the very great number of companies 
which during the past few years start- 
ed to write some form of liability in- 
surance, gradually became impaired as 
a result of low rates, and were then 
forced to retire. 

The man in need of liability insur- 
ance who insists upon a lower rate 
than experience justifies, is simply try- 
ing to get something for nothing, and 
it surely is possible to make him con- 
sider liability insurance with the same 
shrewdness and thoroughness which he 
gives to the problems of his own busi- 
ness. Such thorough consideration will 
convince any intelligent man that an 
offer of cut-rate liability insurance is 
really an invitation to share in financial 
suicide. 





THE PART PLAYED BY 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 











By A. E. Forrest, President of North 
American Accident 


The securing of the proprietor often 
leads to the insuring of his employes, 
and the employes of the industries of 
the country furnish the great volume. 
They are the people benefited by 
monthly payment insurance called “In- 
dustrial,” and the increase from about 
one million in premiums collected on 
Industrial policies in 1900 to about 
twenty-five million in 1915 demonstrates 
that the working man needs and appre- 
ciates the low cost protection afforded 
by the system. Do you know that in 
1891 no working man could buy a pol- 
icy covering disability due to sickness, 
and that he paid $11.10 for the same 
amount of accident insurance that to- 
day he buys for $5? 

Sickness and accident protection com- 
bined, costs to-day about the same as 
accident alone cost before the “Indus- 
trials” got a foothold. This is the work 
done by the Industrial system for the 
laboring man. While labor through its 
organizations has improved its condi- 
tion as to hours of labor, safety and 
higher wage, the cost of necessary pro 
tection has been reduced over fifty per 


cent. Your work is beneficial and more 
altruistic than that of the few agita 
tors who are trying to force on the 
workingmen and women of this coun- 
try compulsory sickness and accident 
insurance, that politicians may have 
jobs administering funds wrung from 


the thrifty because a small per cent. of 
hobo-minded are always in distress. In 
Massachusetts and New York bills cre- 
ating commissions to investigate social 
conditions preparatory to passing laws 
making every workingman pay a part 
of his wages into a State Fund are be- 
fore the Legislatures. California has 
such a commission—lIllinois appointed 
a commission, but lack of an appropri- 
ation dampened its ardor, and it has 
not been heard from. I am glad to say 
that the Labor Leaders in New York 
opposed the passage of the proposed 
law. In canvassing your district will 
you oblige me by ascertaining what 
would be the attitude of your policy- 
holders toward a law which would 
oblige them to pay from one to three 
per cent. of their wages into a fund to 
be administered by politicians, which 
law would prohibit their carrying sick 
or accident indemnity insurance in any 
company or association other than the 
State made funds. Without doubt the 
question will come up within a year or 
so in most of the States. It is import- 
ant to every insurance man, as once 
the politician gets his hands on the 
personal accident business, he _ will 
want life and fire as well. 


ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
MACON, GEORGIA 


A Strong Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


PLATE GLASS 


HEALTH LIABILITY 


BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 


Established 1869 New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 








PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








LIABILITY— 

Employers 

Public 

Teams General 
Workmen's Landlords 
Compensation Elevator 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 
C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Attorney 


JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U.S. Branch 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


Vessel Owners 
Contingent 


Burglary 

Workmen's Collective 
Druggists & Individual Accident & Health 
Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 


FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 








PREPAREDNESS 





The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 
Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 
We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 


Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


WE GET PROSPECTS FOR OUR 
MEN. THEY GET THE BUSINESS. Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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PMI CET eS 
ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF ; ~ ppletentit saan 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE ‘ r5 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


HVLDULSUOCUULAALAUUUA HAUT 


LCE CeHEE 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
receives an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 


after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 

- investigate. er 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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San Francisco Losses 


Amounting to $4,522,905.00 Liverpool Over $147,000,000.00 


paid PROMPTLY IN CASH eas . 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from Losses Paid in the United States 


funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool AND London HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 


G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


AND Globe J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
U.S, Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 : + A oe Ar 


Surplus, - = = = 4,841,887.19 

Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 nce ), CE 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 NEW YORK OFFI 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 — 1,051,543,00 LIMICED 80 William Street 
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